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The Birth of Christ as Pictured 
by Master Painters 


From the Painting by Carl Miiller 
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A TRIO OF FAMOUS MADONNAS 


MADONNA DI TEMPI, BY RAPHAEL 


OuR LADY OF THE ANGELS, BY W. A. MADONNA AND CHILD, BY CARLO 
BOUGUEREAU DOLCE 
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From the Painting by H. Hofman 
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Immigration 


By Winfield S. Alcott 


F primary importance in a 
consideration of the sub- 
ject of immigration, in a 
general or in any specific 
aspect, is a fairly accurate knowledge 
of its factors. In estimating the ef- 
fects upon a community of the tide 
of immigration, therefore, it 1s 
essential to examine the elements 
which compose it. A remarkable 
change has occurred during the past 
few years in the composition of the 
current of humanity flowing steadily 
toward our shores. While the races 
inhabiting the north and west of 
Europe formerly furnished the bulk 
of immigation into the United States, 
the peoples of southern and eastern 
Europe have recently attained an ex- 
traordinary ascendency in numbers 
and influence. According to the re- 
port of the United States Bureau 
of Immigration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, the three 
races in order which sent the largest 
number to this country were the 
Italian, the Polish and the Hebrew, 
aggregating forty-eight per cent of 
the total immigration of 648,743. 
The 50,939 immigrants who gave 
Massachusetts as their destination 
represented a wider distribution of 
races, as shown by the following 
analysis based upon the same report, 
which compares the number destined 
to this State with the total immigra- 
tion of the respective races into the 
United States: 
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Number Percentage 
destined of total im- 


Race. to Mass.* migration 
into 
Portmmuese .......¢. “74,109 58.6 
seman 3,§10 5.5 
50,939 


* The number of immigrants from abroad destined to the 
other New England States was as follows: 


6,410 
26,520 

Total for New England 77.789 


It is impossible to present statistics 
of immigration from the Dominion of 
Canada. No official attempt is made 
to enumerate passengers in_ transit 
across the border from Canada into 
the United States. While some 20,000 
passengers, not citizens of this coun- 
try, arrive annually at Boston by 
steamers from ports of Nova Scotia, a 
large proportion are returning resi- 
dents or are regularly engaged a part 
of the year at occupations in the 
United States, so that the figures have 
no particular value from the stand- 
point of immigration. Unfortunately 
no data are available for accurately 
measuring the influx of Canadians, 
French or English. 

The forces set in motion by the ac- 
cession of large numbers of aliens to 
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a community are both reflexive and 
reciprocal in their action. The immi- 
grant has a positive infiuence upon his 
environment, and in turn is moulde:| 
by it. Certain benefits accrue to the 
community from the infusion of new 
blood; and obversely, its growth may 
be retarded or its powers of assimila- 
tion seriously taxed by the extrinsic 
burden imposed. 

very race, again, should be consid- 
ered by itself as well as in its social 
relations; and its standing should be 
determined by averaging the individ- 
ual and social qualities. In a casua! 
survey of the scope and character of 
immigration into this State, it will be 
convenient to consider its bearing 
upon (1) the social and political life, 
(2) the intellectual and moral prog- 
ress, and (3) the industrial welfare of 
It will be prac- 
ticable here to indicate only some of 
the more palpable effects produced by 
the general influx and to point out a 


the Commonwealth. 


few of the prominent characteristics 
exhibited by the more’ numerous 
races. It is the intention of the writer 
to present the subject mainly in its 
affirmative aspects. 

The Italians are strongly in evi- 
dence numerically; and where, as in 
soston, a permanent settlement has 
given opportunity for the develop- 
ment of community life, they have 
disclosed various characteristics which 
aveur well for the affirmative side of 
the immigration question. Noting the 
primacy in point of numbers held by 
the Italian race, it is of interest to 
observe the correlation existing he- 
tween this fact and one of the chief 
causes of Italian emigration. The 
fecundity of that race is remarkable; 
and the economic pressure at home 
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caused by the increase in 
population 


for the 


steady 
responsible 
departure of im- 


Handi- 


capped at the outset by ignorance 


largely 
annual 
mense numbers for America. 


of the spoken language, the Italian 
iunmigrant, usually of the agricultu- 
becomes a 
Nevertheless, the 


ral class, naturally 


common laborer. 
Italian colony in LGoston, which dur- 
ing the past season has numbered 
about 20,000, includes a considerable 
proportion of artists, musicians and 
skilled workmen, who form a valuable 
and substantial addition to the com- 
munity. They have also attained suc- 
cess in certain lines of business enter- 
prise and their holdings of real estate 
The Italians, 


aided by the Greeks, have performed 


constantly increase. 
a distinct service in systematizing and 
developing the retail fruit trade; they 
and 
use 


have thereby widely extended 


in some cases introduced the 


of a most wholesome article of food. 


The Italians of Boston have made 


commendable efforts to grapple 


with some of the reactionary ele- 
ments in their ranks. The North 
End Improvement Association, or- 


eanized at the instance of the Italian 
Catholic clergy. stands as the ex- 


pression of a_ thoroughly modern 


municipal spirit. By a united move- 


ment the various religious organ- 
izations have recently made an invest- 
ment of $35,000—a large sum at the 
North End--to establish a centre of 
social-settlement work which promises 
to occupy a position of prominence 
among agencies for the amelioration 
of the lot of large numbers of the 
Italian population. The most press- 


ing needs of this people relate to their 
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industrial and intellectual emancipa- 
tion; for it is an erroneous impression 
that the Italian is not a law-abiding 
person. The cause of this impression 
may be traced to the fact that the com- 
paratively few offences committed by 
the men of this race are of major pro- 
portions. Substantially the entire 
criminal record against them relates 
to assaults growing out of quarrels 
among themselves in the Italian 
quarter. Their record of crimes 
against property in Massachusetts is 
lower than that of any other nation- 
ality. One of the authors of that most 
suggestive book, written by residents 
and associates of the South End 
House of Boston, entitled “Ameri- 
cans in  Process,’—a volume _ to 
which the present writer is much 
indebted,—in analyzing the records 
of the police department of Bos- 
ton, shows conclusively that hardly 
one-fifth of the number of per- 
sons arrested during the year Igor in 
the Italian district were residents. In 
general it may be said that the men 
are temperate in the use of strong 
drink and that the women are noted 
for their virtue. It might here be 
further suggested that the beginning 
of the moral regeneration of the 
North End of Boston, from the noto- 
riously degraded condition of the first 
three quarters of the last century, was 
nearly coincident with the influx of 
the non-English speaking foreign ele- 
ment, and that the practical com- 
pletion of the cleansing process dated 
from the displacement of the vicious 
population by immigrants largely of 
the Italian race. 

In view of the established position 
of Irish Americans in this Common- 


wealth, and the vital relations sus- 
tained by members and descendants 
of that race to its social and industrial 
life, reference to the Irish people in 
a chapter of this nature may seem 
almost anomalous. As a matter of 
fact, the comparative importance of 
immigration from Ireland into this 
State, which might be inferred from 
the figures submitted, is apparent 
rather than real. It represents as a 
whole merely the reunion or unifica- 
tion of families; and the excess of 
females over males, a distinctive fea- 
ture of immigration characteristic of 
no other race, attests the fact that very 
few Irish, other than those destined to 
near relatives, now emigrate to Amer- 
ica. The new arrivals among the 
men enter into the life of a popula- 
tion already well assimilated; the 
demand for Irish servant girls assures 
such absorption of American ideals as 
is inevitable from intimate association 
with its domestic life; and intermar- 
riage with English-speaking peoples 
gives an added impulse to the absorp- 
tive process. These factors, working 
in unison, have facilitated assimilation 
in such degree that the Irish Ameri- 
can stands second to no other in social 
and political influence; nor is he sur- 
passed in point of loyalty to America 
and its institutions. Perhaps no other 
immigrant race has shown such devel- 
opment beyond the plane of life prev- 
alent in the country whence it came. 

Concerning racial capability of pro- 
gression beyond conditions of life in 
the native country, a position of pre- 
eminence must be accorded to the 
Jews of Russia and the Polands. 
Their success in the material world is 
proverbial. Less well known are 
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Jewish IMMIGRANTS FROM RUSSIA 


their achievements in the development 
of the higher life. Probably no im- 
migrant race has a greater apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of education, 
and reports from the public schools 
indicate an intellectual superiority of 
the Jewish children to those of Irish, 
Italian and other races. While the 
espionage of foreign governments has 
restricted the Jew to an existence of 
extremely limited scope, in America 
his outlook upon life has broadened 
in many ways; he has earned notable 
success in the business world and has 
widely extended the range of his pur- 
suits; in an atmosphere of freedom 
he has modified his racial peculiari- 


ties ; and the inherent capacities of the 
race give promise of uninterrupted 
growth in the country of its adoption. 

The Poles and Greeks are in Mas- 
sachusetts a comparatively recent 
accession. [he men of these races 
have gravitated toward centres of the 
textile industries, the Poles principally 
in the western and the Greeks in the 
eastern part of the State. The high 
percentage of illiteracy among the 
former and the difficulty they encoun- 
ter in acquiring a knowledge of Eng- 
lish have thus far prevented the 
impression of a notable influence upon 
their environment. Prior to the great 
strike in the textile mills of Lowell, 
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TYPES OF GREEK Boys 


which employed nearly 4,000 Greeks, 
that city was surpassed only by New 
York and Chicago in point of Greek 
population. The colony in Lowell 
appears to have enjoyed a reputation 
for orderliness and _ sobriety. Its 
members have shown a_ healthful 
interest in American institutions, and 
their attendance upon the public even- 
ing schools manifests a commend- 
able ambition to become intelligent 
citizens. Among the Poles as well 
as the Greeks the preponderance in 
this country of the male sex has been 
a harrier to assimilation. 

Capability of assimilation is a 
marked characteristic of the Scandi- 
navians: Swedes, Norwegians and 
Danes. They possess thrift, intelli- 
gence and other qualities essential to 
good citizenship. Perhaps no other 
race, now emigrating to America in 
considerable numbers, is deemed more 
desirable. Closely akin to the Swedes 
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are the Swedish Finns, who form a 
considerable portion of the arrivals of 
the Finnish race. Emigration from 
Finland has recently received an im- 
pulse from the oppressive policy of the 
Russian government. In Massachu- 
setts the Fins are largely engaged 
as iron and steel workers, quarrymen, 
and in other occupations requiring 
muscular strength and _ endurance. 
Sturdy of build and conservative by 
temperament, they bid fair to add a 
most substantia! element to the com- 
munity. A tendency toward _isola- 
tion, due largely to disproportion of 
numbers between the sexes, is likely 
to disappear with a growing inclina- 
tion among the Finns to send for 
their families. 

The Portuguese disposition in favor 
of emigration by families is already 
well developed. Coming chiefly from 
the Azores and Cape de Verde islands, 
their fondness for Massachusetts is 
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noteworthy; of a total of 5,309 who 
arrived in ihis country during the 
vear, 3,109 were destined to this State. 

The Portuguese congregate in New 
Pedford and Fall River, where they 
seek employment in the textile indus- 
tries. In Boston the men are largely 
engaged as sailors or fishermen. The 
comparatively large proportion of 
females amone immigrants of this 
that the 


race accounts for the fact 
girls and women are gradually gain- 
ing a foothold in domestic and mer- 
The men bear a 


the 


cantile occupations. 


reputation for orderliness and 


women are noted as superior house- 


keepers. 
Immigrants of the English race, 
from Canada as well as England, 


form substantial additions to a popula- 
tion with which they are closely allied 
by ties of race and of civilization. 
Persons of French-Canadian extrac- 
tion are now an important element tn 
the population of many towns and 
cities of Massachusetts. Attracted by 
opportunities of employment in the 
textile and other mills, for women and 
children as well as men, families have 
emigrated in large numbers and have 
adopted this country as their home. 
In many ways the race has shown 
progress toward an acceptance of 
American standards, one indication of 
which fact is the decline in birth-rate 
among those native to American soil. 
Such a manifestation of Americanism, 
however, isnot peculiar to the descend- 
ants of race. Substantialiv all 
have shown by a declining birth-rate 
certain effects of the higher standard 
of living and of life which distin- 
guishes the United States and in par- 
ticular New England. In Massachu- 


any 
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setts this disposition voluntarily to 
restrict the size of family is especially 
noticeable among the descendants of 
the Irish and the German immigrants. 
The numerical difference between 1m- 
migrant and native families of the 
same blood often presents a sugges- 
tive contrast. 

This contrast is greatly accentuated 
if one observes the variation in the 
element of child life of neighborhoods 
inhabited largely by the _ so-called 
native stock compared to those peo- 
To the 

single 


pled chiefly by immigrants. 
casual observer perhaps no 
characteristic, peculiar to the immi- 
¢crant population as a whole, is more 
notable than that of its superior 
fecundity. President Hall, of Clark 
University, in an address last March 
in Boston at the annual banquet 
of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, drew particular attention to 
this fact. He was reported to have 
expressed the theory, held by some 
students, that the decline in num- 
bers of the native population in 
New England and elsewhere has been 
due to its physical degeneration. He 
suggested that mere scarcity of men 
would have prevented the develop- 
ment of the country without acces- 
sions to its population from abroad, 
and that, consequently, the ingress of 
foreigners had been the salvation of 
the land. However one may disagree 
with Dr. Hall’s theory of de-popula- 
tion, the importance of the immigrant 
races as a source of increasing popu- 
lation is evidenced by the following 
statement in relation to persons of 
foreign parentage in Massachusetts, 
which is based upon tables in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics 
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Department of the City of Boston 
(Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3). According 
to the National census of 1900 the 
total population of Massachusetts was 
2,805,346, of which number 1,746,581, 
or 62.26 per cent, were of foreign 
parentage. The percentage by nation- 
ality to the total number of persons 
having both parents foreign-born was 
as follows: 


38.07 
Canada (French) 
Canada. (English): 11.18 
7.41 
4.12 
Russia (Principally Hebrews) 2.69 
1.95 88.22 
Mixed parentage. ....:....... 6.80 
100.00 


The city of Boston, with a total 
population in 1900 of 560,892, had 
404,999 of its inhabitants, or 72.21 per 
cent, of foreign parentage. The order 
by nationality, referring to persons 
having both parents foreign-born, 
was Irish, 44.27 per cent; Canada 
(English), 13.93; Russia (principally 
Hebrews), 6.29; followed in order by 
Germany, Italy, England, Scotland, 
Sweden and Poland. If to the fore- 
going were added the number of 
persons whose grandparents were for- 
eign-born, the result might be even 
more interesting. A comparison of the 
above figures with those relating to 
immigration into the State for the past 
vear partly suggests the present di- 
vergence of immigration from former 
standards. 

It will be of interest here to trace 


the relative positions occupied by the 
more numerous races among the de- 
pendent classes of the community, 
and incidentally to observe if any ar- 
bitrary relation exists between large 
families and poverty. Statistics avail- 
able as to the public. and private 
charity dispensed among the alien 
population of Boston afford, on the 
whole, an encouraging outlook. An 
examination of the question reveals 
various conflicting factors. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Frederick A. Bushee, in a 
study of “Ethnic Factors in the Popu- 
lation of Boston” (Publications of 
the American Economic Association, 
1903, No. 2), presents some general 
conclusions which distinctly 
authoritative. It appears that natives 
of the British Isles furnish a larger 
proportionate share of dependents 
than any others. Among the remain- 
ing foreign peoples in the city the 
Germans and Swedes represent the 
smallest proportion of dependents; 
the Jews are not far behind, and the 
Italians follow the Jews closely. No 
specific relation between fecundity 
and pauperism is evident. It is true 
that natives of Ireland—who furnish 
the largest proportionate share of de- 
pendents—have large families. It is 
also true that the Italians, and es- 
pecially the Jews, easily surpass the 
Irish in this respect, but furnish a 
much smaller proportionate share of 
the dependent classes. Again, the 
Swedes have larger families than the 
English or the Scotch, while their rep- 
resentation among public charges is 
in inverse ratio. 

Another phase of the problem sug- 
gested by the fruitfulness of immi- 
grant races is indicated by the revela- 
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A Group OF SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANTS 


tions made last winter by the late 
Reverend H. L. Hutchins, of Connec- 
ticut, in regard to the degeneracy of 
the native stock in that State; and by 
the existence of somewhat similar 
conditions in various remote towns of 
Massachusetts pictured by a writer in 
the Atlantic Menthly several years ago. 
Two or three articles in the Outlook 
also brough: to light the degraded 
conditions of many communities of 
natives in the northerly States of New 
England. While the causative de- 
teriorating influences have been less 
active in Massachusetts than in Con- 
necticut, the evidence of their exist- 
ence and effects deserves considera- 
tion. It should in fairness be stated 
at the outset that conditions among 
more or less remote country districts 
are hardly typical. In many cases it 
will be found that the enterprising 
and substantial members of such com- 
munities have migrated to more prom- 
ising fields, and that the remainder 
represent the native stock depleted of 


all its saving elements. Dr. Hutchins, 
it will be remembered, spoke of the de- 
generacy of this stock socially, intel- 
lectually and morally, and in support 
of his general conclusions submitted 
evidence of a nature which precluded 
successful refutation. He pointed out 
the existence of a surprisingly com- 
mon indifference, not only to the ordi- 
nary moral standards pertaining to 
the family relation, but to all influ- 
ences which tend toward the higher 
life; he showed that the controlling 
factors of penuriousness and of polli- 
tics had so lowered the standards of 
education as occasionally to increase 
the percentage of illiteracy ; and he as- 
serted that the native stock in general 
was dying off or becoming physically 
degenerate. In his opinion, on the 
other hand, the advent of a foreign 
population was in many ways a bless- 
Jt was more thrifty and ambi- 
tious; it displayed superior apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of the public 
schools; it introduced immeasurably 
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higher ideals of family life. In sum- 
ming up his conclusions he stated his 
conviction that “in the inevitable in- 
termingling of all these mixed bloods” 
was perhaps “the solution of the prob- 
lem of the resurrection of the New 
England rural districts.” 

If the “solution” by the medium im- 
plied is to be realized, the public 
schools must take a leading part. It is 
unfortunate that the hard industrial 
conditions of life among the immi- 
grant population make such demands 
for child labor. Nevertheless in this 
State the enforcement of a strict 
compulsory-education law minimizes 
the evil as compared with its effects 
in less civilized communities. The 
diligent efforts of the teachers in our 
public schools, supplemented by those 
of the truant officers, are quite uni- 
formly successful in the enforcement 
of the school law. In spite of a too 
general custom: of transferring the 
children from school to factory as 
soon as the law permits, it is probable 
that they receive on an average a 
much better equipment for life than 
did their parents; that many emerge 
from the schools at fourteen vears of 
age distinctly superior in point of in- 
telligence to the preceding generation ; 
and that a large number find oppor- 
tunity in night schools and other 
channels profitably te lengthen their 
school life. The zeal of the children to 
learn, the affection often developed 
for the school as an institution, and a 
ready reception of the ideals incul- 
cated have served to make the public 
schools the chief factor in the process 
of assimilation. But one familiar with 
the life and aspirations of our immi- 
grant population observes an uncon- 


scious assimilative tendency at work 
among the old as well as young in 
various expressions of Americanism; 
although it often happens that the cus- 
toms adopted or copied are not of the 
highest character. Ihe tact of adop- 
tion or imitation is in itself significant. 
As one of the authors of ““Americans 
in Process” well observes, the adapta- 
tion of men and women to American 
occupations, holidays, and even to 
American saloon beverages, stamps 
them as “unconscious idealists’ 
reaching toward their conception of 
Americanism. 

The crucial test, after all, to be ap- 
plied to any solution of the problem of 
immigration relates to the ability of 
the state or community properly to 
assimilate the foreign elements which 
enter it. The history of the North 
Ind of Boston exemplifies a process 
of assimilation, still in operation, 
which in some ways affords an illus- 
tration typical of the Commonwealth. 
At the begmning of the eighteenth 
century, the North End occupied a 
pesition of primacy as a social and 
residential centre of the city; prior to 
the Revolution it was especially fa- 
vored by the governing authorities, 
and became known as the “court end” 
of the city. The first private stable in 
oston was owned by a resident of 
Moon Street, in the heart otf the North 
Ind. Christ Church, erected in 1723 
on Salem Street, was suggestive of the 


social prominence of the district. 
The change in the character of the 
North Lind dated from the period of 
reconstruction following the Revo- 
lution, but until the middle of the 
last century the transition was a 
very gradual one. The era of immi- 
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EAST INDIAN IMMIGRANTS, WHO ARRIVED AT BOSTON, EN ROUTE TO NEW YORK, TO 


FULFIL AN ENGAGEMENT AT ONE OF THE SHORE RESORTS 


gration began about 1840 and the 
following decade was signalized by 
the advent of large numbers of 
Irish. They have been followed by 
a succession of races from abroad 
intent upon improving their condi- 
tion. Successful, although in vary- 
ing degrees, the early arrivals have 
moved on, and their places have 
been taken by fresh accessions of 


the same races or by people of dif- 
ferent blood. At the present time 
the 28,000 inhabitants of the North 
Ind are divided among some twen- 
ty-five nationalities, the Italians 
and Jews very largely in the ma- 
jority. 


A concrete illustration of the 
process of assimilation is_ inciden- 
tally afforded by the history of the 
social experiment performed by the 
Ludlow Associates connected with 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Ludlow, Massachusetts. 


Some twenty years ago, when the 


Company began to take a practical 
interest in the higher development 
of its dependents through the pro- 
vison of better homes and _ the 
means of mental and physical im- 
provement, the employees were about 
equally divided between Irish and 
French-Canadian. To-day in place 
of the Irish are found a large con- 
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tingent of Poles and a mixture 
of other races; while a representa- 
tion of French-Canadians has been 
maintained by continuous emigra- 
tion from Canada. An illustrated 
article in the Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Republican last- spring sug- 
gested a well-defined, though un- 
conscious, movement of the vari- 
ous races in a natural, upward 
process of assimilation exempli- 
fied in this village. The raw 
immigrant from the ship or rail- 
road train was introduced to the 
coarse work of the mills; the gradual 
acquirement of skill and the devel- 
opment of individuality was fol- 
lowed by promotion; coincidently, 
through the established agencies of 
the Ludlow Associates, he was ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of a mod- 
ern, Sanitary home and was given 
opportunity to cultivate his physi- 
cal, mental, moral and social nature; 
and by the education of his chil- 
dren in the public schools the 
final step in the production of an 
American citizen was complete. A 
general movement of the races 
first on the ground has_ been 
steadily toward higher fields of ef- 
fort represented by mercantile and 
clerical employment, the skilled 
trades, and independent business ven- 
tures. 

There is no doubt that immigra- 
tion wisely regulated, with due re- 
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gard to proper assimilation, may be 
of vast benefit. In Massachusetts 
and in the United States the materials 
are at hand for the evolution of a 
nation which shall represent the 
highest attainment of humanity. An 
article by Mr. Gustave Michaud in 
the Century Magazine for March, 
1903, points to a number of ethno- 
logical changes in the population of 
the country already begun, and sug- 
gests some results inevitably due 
from the infusion of the various 
racial stocks now _ seeking these 
shores. He mentions among other 
modifications of the American type 
an increased regard for scientific 
pursuits, a definite accession of the 
artistic temperament, and a rise in 
the average plane of _ existence 
expressed negatively by a decreased 
amount of energy given to the pur- 
suit of wealth and positively by 
strengthening the ties of domestic 
life. Professor Franklin Giddings, 
of Columbia University, in com- 
menting in the Boston Transcript 
of March 19, 1903, upon Mr. 
Michaud’s article, showed that the 
combination of elements now in 
process of assimilation in this coun- 
try resembles in some ways the 
original constituents of the English 
race; and he predicted for the new 
American nation a field of activity 
unique and unparalleled in the his- 
tory of mankind. 
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The Cough in Lower Seven" 


A Railroad Sketch 


By Frank H. Spearman 


a Pullman car en route to Los 
Angeles ; we were talking about 
kickers. 

“It is all right enough to kick,” 
observed a travelling man. “I can 
kick when there’s need of it. Still, 
there’s one kind of kickers I don't 
take to—the fellows that kick too 
quick. This coast trip I’ve made 
once a year now for twelve years. 
I'd rather give the house a thousand 
dollars any time than take it; but I 
can’t get out of it, so I have to 
pound along over this alkali about 
once a year, annually.” 

“You mean — every twelve 
months,” suggested a lawyer, flip- 
ping his ash. 

“Last time when I came through,” 
continued the travelling man, ignor- 
ing the amendment, “we had a 
kicker in the car; a well-fed, bull- 
neck chap, with side whiskers, and 
bags and suit cases and canes and 
umbrellas and golf clubs, and every- 
thing on earth a man doesn’t need, 
piled up all around him. He had 
section four and I had five, so I got 
the benefit of the foreign tags on his 
luggage. 

“We pulled out of Chicago about 
eleven o'clock that night. I turned 
in early, but of course there are al- 


T was in the smoking room of 


* (Copyright, 1902, by Frank H. Spearman.) 


ways a lot of people that never get 
under way till the last minute, and 
they were going to bed all around 
me long after the train started. ‘To 
make it worse, after we got past 
Aurora the porter fished every 
blamed thing I had in the way of 
baggage out from under my berth 
and crawled around on his hands 
and knees till he had got me as wide 
awake as a grasshopper, looking for 
somebody's hand-bag. He said a 
gen’man lost his bag and it must be 
som’er’s around under there. After 
he got me all stirred up and found 
nothing he tackled the baggage of 
my bull-neck neighbor across the 
aisle. But that man wouldn't stand 
for it, not a minute, and he bellowed 
at the porter till the boy was glad 
enough to get off with his life and 
let his traps alone. 

“It was about half past twelve 
oclock then. I thought I was going 
to manage some sleep and worked 
hard for an hour to get next to it, 
when all of a sudden No. 7, just 


ahead of me, began coughing. 
Cough! I never heard the beat of it 
in my life. It wasn’t a loud cough, 


nor a hard one, but just a little mis- 

erable, aggravating hack that ran 

along in triplets as regular as a fog- 

horn. I turned on one side and 

turned on the other; I tried my 

good ear up and my bad ear up; 
415 
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stuck my head between the pillows; 
once I pulled the blanket over it. 
It wasn’t a bit of use; that kind of 
a cough would go through a bur- 
glar-proof vault. There wasn't a 
soul in the car could sleep; I knew 
that perfectly well, because some- 
body was up and down all night ex- 
cept that cougher in No. 7. He 
never got up, nor let up, except 
when the train stopped, and when 
we took a fresh start he took a fresh 
start, and we chased along in that 
way clear to the Missouri. Of 
course, when I saw the case was 
hopeless I gave up trying and 
turned my attention to figuring up 
my expense account and planning 
for an increase in salary this year— 
that I haven’t got yet. So the night 
wore along; cough, cough, cough, 
and two or three times I heard the 
bull-neck man _ kicking like sixty 
about it to the porter. About day- 
light I did get one little nap; just 
enough to make me cross for all 
day. 

“After breakfast, when all the car 
was made up, except No. 7, and we 
were talking across sections, the 
man with the golf clubs began tell- 
ing what he thought of anybody 
that would keep a carful of passen- 
gers awake all night, coughing. We 
hadn’t heard a sound from No. 7 
since daylight, and we wouldn't 
have known whether there was a 
man or a woman behind the cur- 
tains except for the derby hat hung 
up by the ventilator. 

““Tt’s an imposition on the rights 
of passengers for a man to make a 
public nuisance of himself in any 
way, asserted Bull-neck, talking 
across at me good and loud, so No. 7 


could hear it. ‘And then,’ he went 
on, ‘after other folks have turned 
out without any sleep he takes his 
good nap in the morning. Travel- 
lers that reserve space in a private 
car are entitled to the rest and com- 
fort they pay for without disturb- 
ance. They wouldn’t allow that 
sort of a thing anywhere but in the 
United States.’ 

“Just as he wound up No. 7 
opened his curtains and put his feet 
down in the aisle. He was a young 
man, not a day over thirty, and all 
dressed, though his hair was tum- 
bled a good deal and he looked tired. 
He pushed the curtains back both 
ways with his hands and looked at 
the fellow in No. 4. For a minute 
he didn’t say a word; you may be 
sure no one else did. He just 
looked at Golf-clubs a minute and 
then he began kind of low: 

““T’m the meanest man on earth, 
I know that. Just a miserable, low- 
down cur. You needn’t have taken 
the pains to talk so loud while you 
were telling me what you thought 
of me. It’s not half so bad as what 
I think of myself.’ 

“It appeared a strain for him to 
talk. He had big eyes and looked 
as thin in the face as a postage 
stamp. He was so quiet you 
couldn't have told he was mad ex- 
cept for two warm, red spots in his 
cheeks. Bull-neck picked up a 
newspaper and began to shuffle it 
around. 

“*You want to know what busi- 
ness a man’s got in a car like this if 
he can’t keep from disturbing other 
people,’ No. 7 went on. ‘I’d just as 
lief tell you my business. I’m going 
to California to try to save my life. 
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I wasn’t able to sit up all night ina 
chair car and I bought this berth 


and paid for it with money I earned’ 


myself. You say they wouldn't al- 
low this anywhere but in the United 
States. I suppose if you were run- 
ning this road you’d refuse to sell 
me space; you wouldn't give me a 
chance, if you could help, to breathe 
California air, would you? What 
are you going to California for?’ 
No. 7 seemed to be sizing up his 
man pretty fast by that time. 
‘Going out there to play golf and 
loaf around the big hotels and lie 
about what a score you can make 
on grass links, aren’t you? You 
probably never earned a dollar of 
the money you are spending, and 
you probably never were sick a day 
in your life, and you’re as big as 
three of me and yet you've got the 
meanness to jump all over me so 
the whole car can hear it and so you 
know I can hear it. Say, are you 
naturalized? I'll bet the last dollar 
I’ve got on earth you're not an 
American. I know you just as well 
as if l’d made you. Your kind own 
the earth wherever they go, and 
anybody that interferes with their 
comfort is an outlaw. They say 
corporations don’t have any soul, 
but the corporation that runs this 
road has got a soul as big as the 
United States compared to yours. 
| knew I was keeping you awake; I 
knew I was keeping everybody 
awake. I couldn’t help it. The 
porter, when he helped me in last 
night, mislaid one of my valises, the 
one that had my medicines in, and 
I couldn’t find a thing to stop my 
cough with.’ 

“He looked around all the time 
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with his blue eyes as quick as fer- 
rets. ‘Why, there!’ he exclaimed, 
pointing to a bag in the pile on 
Bull-neck’s front seat. “There’s my 
bag now. Look here, porter, what 
do you mean?’ he asked as the 
darkey came up. ‘There’s my bag 
and it’s been in the next section to 
me all this time; you claimed you’d 
hunted all through the car for it.’ 

“The darkey shuffled darkey fash- 
ion. ‘’Deed I did hunt. I hunted 
right smart, but this gen’man 
wouldn’t le’ me look under his 
berth. He said the baggage in 
there was all his’n an tole me to 
keep my hands off.’ 

“I never saw a fellow get firing 
mad so quick as 7 did. He went 
for Bull-neck like a hornet. ‘You 
great big bully, you loud-mouthed, 
beef-eating brute, you; you’re the 
cause of this whole trouble your- 
self—’ 

“I might as well stop repeating 
what he said right here, for I never 
heard one man swear so at another 
in my life, and for three years I 
lived in Chicago on the West Side. 
He cursed him from Arizona to 
tide-water before I could jump and 
halt him; there were half a dozen 
women in the hind end of the car. 
I had hardly said the word ‘women’ 
when he stopped short. He was the 
worst cut up you ever saw. Didn't 
Say another word; just put both 
hands to his face and kind of let the 
curtains fall together in front of 
him. But I want to tell you, while 
that scoring lasted, Bull-neck sat as 
if he’d been burnt clean into the 
cushion. I guess the way things 
stood, even then, the women 
thought he had a good deal the 
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worst of it. There was a sour- 
mouthed old maid in the far end 
that sputtered about the way the 
sick fellow talked, but none of the 
rest said a word about it. 

“No. 7 didn’t get into the dining 
car in time for breakfast. When 
the excitement was over the porter 
brought him back a little toast and 
coffee, but I noticed when the tray 
went out there was just about as 
much on it as when it came in. He 
didn’t turn out of his section till 
along in the afternoon. I didn’t 
know why then, but thinking since 
I guess he felt mortified over the 
way he had talked. Another thing, 
too, he couldn’t hold his head up 
five minutes at a time, and when the 
porter did get the section made up 
he had to fix a bed of pillows and 
the fellow lay on that all the after- 
noon looking out of the window. 

“Most of the time when I hap- 
pened to glance over, his eyes were 
closed. It didn’t take a very old travel- 
ler to see he was a pretty sick man. 
Toward evening, when he appeared 
to brace up a little, I dropped down 
in his section and asked him if he 
was familiar with the route, telling 
him I had been over it so ‘many 
times I knew every section stone to 
Albuquerque. After I had got to 
talking I could see his heart was 
pretty full and he started in again 
to speak about the chap that had 
roasted him so in the morning. 

“*TIt wouldn’t have been so bad,’ 
said he, ‘if I could have found my 
medicines last night when I ought 
to ’ve had them. I haven’t had any 
strength since I got out of bed two 
weeks ago and it’s been pretty hard 
for me keeping track of things my- 


self; my head goes so weak. Then 
my wife came down last night to 
the train with me. Of course, we 
had to say good-bye; you know 
how women get broke up—’ 

““Why didn’t she come with 
you?’ I asked, for I didn’t mind let- 
ting him see that in my judgment he 
was in a bad way. 

“He looked at me with something 
as close to tears as I ever saw ina 
man’s eyes. “There wasn’t any 
chance. She would have come, but 
the baby—is almost—as sick as I 
am. She couldn’t bring him; we 
didn’t have anybody to leave him 
with. The doctor said I’d have to 
come—right off. She had _ to 
choose and I told her to stay with 
the kid. If she’d been along it 
wouldn't have happened; she’s got 
some way of fixing the pillows for 
me so I don’t cough hardly any at 
night. I fussed with them all night 
myself, but I couldn’t get a blamed 
one fixed to do any good. Then, I 
wouldn’t have minded the coughing 
so much, nor even keeping every- 
body awake, if I hadn’t made such 
a break right before the ladies in 
the car when I ripped into that fel- 
low this morning.’ 

““Oh, that’s all right,’ I said. 
‘No one would lay that up against 
you.’ 

““No, it wasn’t all right,’ he in- 
sisted, with as much strength as he 
had. ‘It cut me to death to have 
the women think for a moment I’d 
have used such language if I’d been 
in my right senses, or to think I 
don’t know what is due to a woman. 
I’m not able to say much the way 
I feel to-day; I’d be ashamed to 
speak to one, anyway. If you get 
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the chance to drop a word of apol- 
ogy for me, and will do it, I'll owe 
you a good deal.’ 

“But I knew pretty well how the 
women felt about it and where their 
sympathies were. After supper one 
of them at the hind end of the car— 
she was a stunner, too; a young 
widow with two children, the pret- 
tiest boy and girl I ever saw—when 
she came back from the dining car 
after supper she saw No. 7 propped 
up trying to nibble a piece of choco- 
late. She had a big orange in her 
hand. As she came along she held 
it out to him and said as sweet as 
you ever heard, ‘I brought this back 
for you because | thought may be 
it would taste good after such a 
dusty day. I see you don’t eat 
much.’ 

“The man flushed up and his eyes 
fell; he started to rise. ‘Sit still,’ 
she ‘said; ‘I don’t want to disturb 
you.’ 

““Tt is very kind of you to think 
of this for me,’ he replied, sitting 
down again. She _ stood leaning 
against the head of the section seat. 

“*Have you suffered much from 
the heat to-day?’ she asked. 

“Not so much from the heat as 
from the remembrance of the unfor- 
tunate break I made this morning,’ 
he replied. 

“Her face showed the prettiest 
ignorance in the world. She was a 
stunner, and no mistake. All she 
said was, ‘Sha’n’t I peel your orange 
for you?’ and she held out her hand 
for it. ‘I have a fruit knife here.’ 


“He tried to thank her and she 
slipped down and sitting opposite 
him took the orange in her hand. 
‘It was inexcusably rude in me,’ he 
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a well-meaning man, ‘to forget this 
morning that I was not alone.’ 

“*T am sure that none of us heard 
more than a very few words of the 
conversation.’ 

“He looked at her with a kind of 
a ludicrous sadness. ‘I am afraid 
those were the very few not meant 
for the public.’ But she made light 
of his apologies, quartered his orange, 
brought up her little boy and girl to 
help out the talk, and when she left 
him he looked and acted like a differ- 
ent man. 

“Of course, that night everybody 
was pretty tired and went to bed 
early. We didn’t any of us expect 
to get very much sleep. No. 7 had 
his berth made up first and after the 
porter and I had done what we 
could to fix the pillows, we drew 
the curtains and left him for the 
night. He coughed a little early in 
the evening. I suppose everybody 
braced for it—I know I did—ex- 
pecting it to last all night, but by 
Jingo, after ten o'clock we never 
heard another sound out of that 
berth. And would you believe it? 
That old beef-eater in No. 4 oppo- 
site me, after all that row he made 
about being disturbed the night be- 
fore, snored so he kept everybody 
awake from one end of the car to 
the other, not excepting the porter. 

“In the morning, I can tell you, 
I got up angry. I began expressing 
my opinion of kickers and snorers, up 
and down the car right away and 
out aloud. We straggled in to 
breakfast about as we did the morn- 
ing before. When I came back I 
thought I would peek in on No. 7 
and see whether there wasn’t some- 
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thing I could bring while the stuff in 
the diner was hot. I asked the porter 
if he was awake. 

““Yes. He got off at Toltec this 
morning.’ 

“*Got off?’ 

““He sat up all night to keep 
from coughing, so as not to disturb 
anybody, and he got off this morn- 
ing to try and get some sleep.’ 

“Well, it was up to Bull-neck 
then. Every passenger in the car 
had it in for Bull-neck that day for 
driving the sick man from the train. 

“But you can never choke off 
folks like that. When the train got 
started again I was smoking a cigar 
with some of the men in the front 
end when in he came and began to 
talk about No. 7. One of the fel- 
lows got up right away and left; I 
stood it just as long as I could. ‘I 
don't know who you're talking to,’ 
said I after a while, ‘but for my part 
I don’t want to hear you talk and I 
don’t believe anybody else in this 
room does. You kicked the first 
night we were out about that poor 
fellow keeping you awake cough- 
ing, until you had him pretty near 
stung to death; then you had the 
unmitigated nerve yourself to keep 
everybody awake all last night with 
your infernal snoring and snoring. 
Now, I haven't had any sleep—I 
guess nobody in this car has—for 
two nights—all on account of you. 
I want to tell you right now,’ I 
shook my finger straight at him, ‘if 
you repeat this to-night you'll have 
an account to square with me in the 
morning, and I up and left, and 
every last man filed after me. I 
guess he felt as if he would like to 
swallow his golf clubs. But all the 
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same that fellow didn’t make any 
noise that night; he never sneezed; 
the porter said he was so scared he 
sat up all night. I slept like a baby, 
you bet. 

“T had struck up an acquaintance 
myself, on the strength of all the 
disturbance, with the pretty widow 
that had the two children. Next 
morning after breakfast I took 
some Indian trinkets I had picked 
up back to her section to the little 
boy and we got to talking about 
Bull-neck. ‘I got the first good 
night’s sleep l’ve had since we 
started,’ said I. Then I told her, 
modestly, about the little talk in the 
smoking room the night before and 
how I’d scared the globe-trotter 
into keeping quiet so the rest of us 
could have at least one night’s 
sleep. She was so demure and had 
so modest a way of keeping her 
eyes down, it was pretty hard to 
tell just what kind of an impression 
the story was making on her. ‘I 
don’t think,’ I went on, ‘he ever 
peeped last night. I didn’t hear 
him make a sound, did you?’ 

“*T hope you rested well your- 
self,’ 1 went on, sort of congratulat- 
ing myself. 

“*“Well—pretty well.’ 

“The old sour-faced girl in the 
section right behind her was listen- 
ing so nothing should get away, and 
just at that point she chipped in. ‘I 
don’t believe,’ says she, kind of 
pointed like, ‘a soul in this end of 
the car slept a wink last night. 
There was the worst snoring all 
night I ever heard in my life, and 
I’ve spent fifteen different summers 
at Chautauqua assemblies.’ 
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“*Who was snoring last night?’ I 
blustered, rather sharp, for I 
thought she was talking just to 
hear herself talk. But she came 


back at me straight as an ar- 
row. 
“‘The porter,’ she snapped, ‘said 


it was you!’” 


Philip Freneau 


Americas First Poet 
By Annie Russell Marble. 


MONG casual readers the 
name of Philip Freneau has 
a more or less _ familiar 
sound,—more in comparison 
with other writers of his time, less in 
relation to any detailed knowledge of 
his life and work. The recent publi- 
cation of a first volume of his selected 
poems, edited by Professor Pattee, 
and a complete bibliography of his 
writings, by Mr. Paltsits, indicate the 
recognition which seems about to be 
given, tardily but in full measure, to 
his work both as “Laureate of the 
Revolution” and also as the, first true 
American poet. 

His life was romantic and signifi- 
cant. Living until 1832 he was closely 
associated with many of the vital 
events and renowned statesmen of both 
the Revolutionary and National pe- 
riods. While the major part of his 
verse echoed the struggle for free- 
dom and exultation over political foes, 
yet there were evidences of the poet 
that preceded and followed the war. 

In Freneau’s earlier lyrics and na- 
ture-odes Mr. Stedman has _pro- 
claimed there existed “the first essen- 
tial poetic spirit’ in national letters. 
Many of these are included in the 
critic’s recent Anthology of American 
Verse. In the Introduction to that 


volume he has paid yet further tribute 
to Freneau,—judging his poetry by 
its best forms,—‘a true poet, one oi 
nature’s lyrists, who had the tempera- 
ment of a Landor and was much what 
the Warwick classicist might have 
been if bred, afar from Oxford, to 
the life of a pioneer and revolution- 
ist, spending his vital surplusage in 
action, bellicose journalism and new- 
world verse.” 

A study of Freneau’s inheritance 
and early life enables one to trace the 
dual qualities of poet and warrior. 
A sensitive, romantic fibre mingled 
with the sturdy Huguenot ancestry, 
thrifty and home-loving wherever fate 
and Louis XIV might impel them. 
André Fresneau, drifting to Boston 
in 1705, spent a brief time in mining 
in Connecticut, then came to New 
York and held a position with the 
Royal West India Company. Here 
he was associated with other Hugue- 
not leaders, clustered in their homes 
about Pine Street and the old church 
of St. Esprit. In 1710 he married 
the granddaughter of John Morin 


Scott, thus weaving other threads of 
noble inheritance for his grandchil- 
dren. André died in 1725 and his sec- 
ond son, Pierre, was the father of the 
American poet. 
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Philip Freneau was born on Frank- 
fort Street, January 2, 1752. The 
same year his father bought a thou- 
sand acres of land in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, and built there 
a large mansion, with wide halls and 
projecting wings, to which he gave 
the name of Mont Pleasant, in mem- 
ory of the grand estate once owned 
by the family in France. When 
Philip was two years old the home 
was transferred to this picturesijue 
New Jersey ‘farm. Another account 
substitutes ten years for two and de- 
clares that Philip was left in New 
York at school when the family went 
away. In cither case, he gained the 
first poetic impulse of his boyhood 
amid the hills and rivulets which he 
portrayed in both early and later 
stanzas. Agnes Watson Freneau 
was a typical poet’s mother. She 
encouraged all the dreamy love for 
nature and books which Philip 
showed. She was a woman of great 
beauty of face and mind. Her por- 
trait, as a girl of sixteen, was long 
a treasured heirloom, rendered doubly 
romantic by. sabre _ thrust 
through the heart, the work of vandal 
British soldiers during the later Rev- 
Olutionary period. Surviving her 
husband by half a century, she 
married Major James Kearny, ani, to 
the end of her ninety years, was a 
stimulating companion. 

After a stioggle with the classics 
at the Latin school at Penolop-s and 
under the tutorship of Rev. William 
Tennent, Philip Freneau_ entered 
Nassau Hall at Princeton. There 
is a tradition that his room-mate was 
James Madison,—at least, the latter 
became much enamored with Fre- 


neau’s sister, Mary, when he visited 
at the Mont Pleasant home. The 
brother, Pierre, whose name soon 
suffered sacrifice to the rugged Eng- 
lish Peter, had more of the ancestral 
thrift and assiduity than Philip ever 
disclosed. He was identified with 
the political and social life of South 
Carolina after the war and was an 
intimate adviser of Jefferson and 
other statesmen. At college Philip 
was classmate of Madison, Aaron 
surr, Aaron Ogden and Hugh Henrv 
Brackenridge. While a mere boy he 
aspired, like many an embryo poet, 
to write epics and heroics. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these early bombastic 
efforts were preserved and included 
with his meritorious, mature poetry. 
Prominence is given, for instance, to 
“The Poetical History of the Prophet 
Jonah,” written when Freneau was 
only fourteen. Two years later he 
essayed “The Pyramids of Egypt,” 
a dramatic dialogue between “a Trav- 
eller, a Genius and Time.” After 
these themes of “sublime audacity,” 
he wrote, in collaboration with Brack- 
enridge, the poem which opens his 
volume of Revolutionary verse, “The 
Rising Glory of America.” This 
oration in metre furnished the “Com- 
mencement parts” assigned to these 
young collegians at their graduation 
in 1771. While browsing at the 
Library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, that rare treasure- 
house of Americana, I was attracted 
by an odd quarto manuscript of fifty- 
five pages, found among the manu- 
scripts of Hon. William Bradford and 
presented to the library by John 
William Wallace. It was entitled 
“Father Bumbo’s Pilgrimage to 
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Mecca in Arabia; written by H. B. 
and P. F., 1770.” One can easily 
translate these letters into the names 
of the college friends, Brackenridge 
and Freneau. The pages contain 
prose narrative “of innumerable and 
surprising adventures,” with doggerel 
rhymes on more ambitious themes 
and interwoven political thrusts. Mr. 
Paltsits, in his Bibliography of Fre- 
neau, has identified this unique relic 
as a collection of satires or “political 
tirades” written by these _ collabo- 
rators against a rival college society. 
The fraternity of the American Whig 
Society had been succeeded by the 
Chiosophic Society of Tories, and war 
resulted, waged fiercely by the voices 
and pens of the ardent Brackenridge 
and Freneau. 

After leaving college, these two 
friends began teaching in Princess 
Anne, Maryland, while Freneau had 
a fleeting ambition to study theology. 
Miss Austin, in her life of the poet, 
says that this experience lasted onlv 
thirteen days, while his ‘career as 
teacher, though more prolonged, 
seemed hardly more satisfying. After 
an experience at Flatbush his disgust 
broke forth in rhyme,—*“The Miser- 
able Life of a Pedagogue :’— 


“From Flushing hills to Flatbush plains, 
Deep ignorance «nrivall’d reigns.” 
Apparently, he had not patience to 
penetrate this deep ignorance. From 
Somerset Academy he wrote to Mad- 
ison—‘“This is the last time I shall 
enter into such a business; it worries 
me to death and by no means suits 
my ‘giddy, wandering brain.’ I be- 
lieve if | cannot make this out I 
must turn quack, and indeed I am 
now reading Physic at my leisure 


hours, that is, when I am neither 
sleeping, having classes or writing 
Poetry—for these three take up all 
my time.” A brief devotion to law- 
study satisfied him of the futility of 
any of the triad of professions to 
satisfy a soul full of vague, alluring 
fancies. During these years of young 
manhood he wrote some of his most 
spontaneous lyrics, but they were 
seldom acknowledged in the journals 
where they appeared, and were lost 
for many years until the collation of 
his verse. When the war was immi- 
nent, though its premonitions had 
not aroused his pen to any extent, 
the patriot awoke, he became tremu- 
lous with zeal, and began his service 
as satirist. In “The Author” he an- 
nounced his renunciation of the role 
of lyrist for the lampoonist :— 


“An age employed in pointing steel, 
Can no poetic raptures feel; 


* * * 


The Muse of Love in no request, 
I’ll try my fortune with the rest. 
Which of the nine shall I engage, 
To suit the humor of the age? 
On one, alas! my choice must fall, 
The least engaging of them all.” 


In 1775 appeared an acrid satire, 
“The Midnight Consultations,” or “A 
Vovage to Boston.” An interesting 
original of this lampoon is in the li- 
brary of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The scene is at the quarters of General 
Gage on the night after the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Against this weak, 
querulous commander Freneau hurled 
all his shafts of ridicule. Engraven 
amid the caricatures of this age are 
his lines, the moan of General 
Gage :— 


| 
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“Three weeks—ye gods! nay, three long 
years it seems, 

Since roast beef I have touched except in 
dreams. 

In sleep, choice dishes to my view re- 
pair,— 

Waking, I gape and champ the empty air. 

Say, is it just that I, who rule these bands, 

Should live on husks, like rakes in for- 
eign lands?” 

The literary fecundity of Freneau, 
no less than his patriotism, may be 
witnessed in the fact that within six 
months of 1775 he wrote five satires 
in verse in addition to many prose 
essays. Of the former, the one 
just cited, “General Gage’s Solilo- 
quy,” and “MacSwiggen,” retain 
memory in literary history. Uneven 
in workmanship, with less natural wit 
than Trumbull’s “M’Fingal,” they 
are valuable records of the rancour 
against the British besiegers and the 
intense bitterness which submerged, 
for the time, the finer qualities of the 
poet. ! 

During the first year of active war, 
Freneau seemed willing to serve the 
cause with all his powers, though he 
was never a soldier, as has been er- 
roneously stated. His __ sensitive, 
restless nature fretted against the 
delays and retrogressions in the path 
of the colonies before actual seces- 
sion and freedom could be _ pro- 
claimed. In the meantime he in- 
dulged in a long-cherished plan,— 
a voyage to the West Indies. 
Combining trade with pleasure he 
visited Santa Cruz, Jamaica and 
other ports. Occasional strains in 
worship of liberty show remem- 
brance of his struggling country, but, 
gradually, under the influence of 
sunny, tropical skies, his poetic 
tenderness broke through the tem- 


porary armor of satire and he wrote 
the sensuous “Beauties of Santa 
Cruz” and the mystic “House of 
Night.” In the pictorial stanzas de- 
scriptive of Southern nature, none 
surpass these in melody :— 

“Among the shades of yonder whispering 

grove, 
The green palmetoes mingle, tall and 
fair, 
That ever murmur and forever move, 

Fanning with wavy bough the ambient 

air.” 

“The House of Night” is a strange. 
haunting vision with suggestions of 
Coleridge and Poe. Professor 
Richardson, who is chary of undue 
praise for early writers, says of this 
poem,—“To those who enjoy a liter- 
ary ‘find’ and like to read and praise 
a bit of bizarre genius unknown to 
the multitude, I confidently commend 
‘The House of Night.’ It is not 
great and not always smooth ; but its 
lofty plot is strongly worded in some- 
times stately verse.” Lacking the 
delicate mysticism of “Christabel” or 
“Ulalume,” there are passages of 
haunting thrill, like this vision of the 
death of Death at the witching mid- 
night hour: — 


“Dark was the sky, and not one friendly 


star 
Shone from the zenith, or horizon 
clear; 
Mist sate upon the plains, and darkness 
rode 


In her dark chariot with her ebon spear. 
And from the wilds, the late resounding 
note 
Issued, of the loquacious whippoorwill ; 
Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving 
wolves 
Clamoured from far-off cliffs, invis- 
ible.” 


Certain love-sonnets suggest a 
fond Amanda to whom the poet paid 
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homage in his wanderings,—possibly 
the comely daughter of his host in the 
Bermudas. This experience, how- 
ever, paled before his exciting adven- 
ture in 1780 when his ship, the 
Aurora, sailing out of Delaware Bay, 
was pursued and captured by the 
British Jris. The account of this 
capture and his subsequent sufferings 
upon the prison-ships were told in 
vivid, intense verse by Freneau, and, 
to the end of his life, his imagination 
was stirred to anger by memory of 
the weeks aboard the Hunter and 
the Scorpion. At the beginning 
of this twentieth century there was 
published from his manuscript, in a 
thin, artistic volume, his prose narra- 
tive,-—‘“Some Account of the Capture 
‘of the Ship Aurora.” This was 
written, we are told, two days after 
his release from the prison-ship. 
The description of the hospital-ship 
is graphic and pathetic. As apt alle- 
gory, he closes the passage with a 
long citation from the scenes of the 
lazar-house in “Paradise Lost.” 
After this torturing experience, 
weakened by fever and exposure, Fre- 
neau returned to New Jersey, where 
he again took up the task of a satirist 
with new vigor incited by personal 
grievance. With merciless scorn he 
ridiculed King George, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Sir Henry Clinton and the 
Lovalist printers, Gaine and Riving- 
ton. Of all the satires written during 
the years from 1780 to 1782, three 
became popular and were widely 
copied and quoted,—these were “Riv- 
ington’s Last Will and Testament,” 
akin to some of Francis Hopkinson’s 
lampoons upon the same theme,— 
“The Prophecy,” and the elegy com- 


memorative of the battle of Eutaw 
Springs. “The Prophecy” caught 
the fancy of the troops and the people 
by its rollicking bravado and _ its 
clever personal masks :— 


“When a certain great king, whose initial 
is G, 

Shall force stamps upon paper and folks 
to drink tea; 

When these folks burn his tea and 
stamped paper, like stubble, 

You may guess that this king is then 
coming to trouble. 

But when a petition he treads under his 
feet, 

And sends over the ocean an army and 
fleet ; 

When that army, half starved and half 
frantic with rage, 

Shall be cooped up with a leader whose 
name rhymes with cage; 

When that leader goes home dejected and 
sad, 

You may then be assured the king's pros- 
pects are bad. 

But when B. and C. with their armies are 
taken, 

Che king will do well if he saves his own 
bacon. 

In the year seventeen hundred and eighty 
artd two, 

A stroke he will get that will make him 
look blue; 

In the years eighty-three, eighty-four, 
eighty-five, 

You hardly shall know that the king is 
alive; 

In the year eighty-six the affair will be 
over, 

And he shall eat turnips that grow in 
Hanover. 

The face of the Lion shall then become 
pale, 

He shall yield fifteen teeth and be shorn 
of his tail. 

O king, my dear king, you shall be very 
sore; 

The Stars and the Lily shall run you on 
shore, 

And your Lion shall growl—but never 
bite more.” 


If this rhyme seems puerile and 
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scarcely worthy of inclusion among 
the poet’s work, it has been long re- 
membered and was recently men- 
tioned in a critical literary study as 
one of the mcst familiar and typical 
satires of the Revolution. As evi- 
dence of the versatility of Freneau 
and his rank in higher forms of verse, 
we need only recall the stanzas, com- 
posed at about the same time ass “The 
Prophecy,’—**To the Memory of the 
Brave Americans under General 
Greene, who fell in the Action of Sep- 
tember 8, 1781.” This elegy, like the 
panegyric on the victory of Paul 
Jones over the Scrapis, was tender 
and A poet’s regret for 
war is voiced in the victory-ode,-— 


“Alas! that e’er the gods decreed 
That brother should by brother bleed, 
And pour’d such madness in the mind.” 


The elegy, better known to modern 
readers as “The Battle of Eutaw 
Springs,” has the stanza, noble in 
thought and words,— 

“Stranger, their humble graves adorn; 

You, too, may fall and ask a tear: 
‘Tis not the beauty of the morn 

That proves the evening shall be clear.” 

This was the poem praised by 

Scoett,—‘‘as fine a thing as there is of 
the kind in the language.” In view 
of this confession, the line in ‘‘Mar- 
mion,’ almost identical with Fre- 
neau’s,— 
“They took the spear—but left the shield,” 
has been accounted by some critics 
as plagiarism on Scott’s part, but to 
other minds it would seem only a 
case of literary coincidence, possibly 
due to Freneau’s suggestion. 

At the close of the war, Freneau 
was still a young man, under thirty, 
with a reputation for mental alertness: 
and truculent wit, but with no defi- 


nite program of life. He had already 
abandoned several lines of permanent 
employment; his erratic genius was 
averse to concentrated effort. Dur- 
ing 1779 he had contributed much 
prose and verse to The United States 
Magazine, edited by his friend, 
Brackenridge. Here appeared his 
famous satire, “Soliloquy of George 
IIJ,” in addition to minor work. He 
had also written frequently for The 
Freeman’s Journal of Philadelphia, 
published by Francis Bailey. When 
the question of a fixed occupation, 
and more important a stable income, 
pressed upon the poet he decided to 
seek some place as editor. His first 
venture was an arrangement with 
The New York Advertiser, but, on 
the advice of Madison, he changed 
this position for the editorship of 
The National Gazette, which be- 
came a veritable thorn in the flesh 
to Hamilton and the Federalists, and 
was destined to cast a stigma upon 
Freneau during his later life and for 
decades after his death. In her 
apotheosis of Alexander Hamilton 
as “The Conqueror,” Mrs. Atherton 
has revived the memory of intense 
hatred toward Freneau and his pa- 
per on the part of the Federal leaders. 
The calm Washington found this 
sheet so annoying that he brought 
the matter before his Cabinet and 
said,— “That rascal Freneau sent him 
three copies of his paper a day, as if 
he thought he would become the 
distributer of them; that he could see 
in this nothing but an impudent de- 
sign to insult him.” 

The special cause of such animos- 
ity toward the editor of this paper 
was the general impression that 
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it was the organ of Jefferson and 
Madison, through which they cov- 
ertly directed attacks upon the ad- 
ministration. Jefferson sought then 
and afterwards to deny all alliance 
with the editorials and compelled 
Freneau to take an oath that no pub- 
lications in his Gazette “were directed, 
controlled or attempted to be influ- 
enced in any manner either by the 
Secretary of State or any of his 
friends.” Such denials, however, 
could not control public opinion, that 
found another cause for complaint in 
the fact that Freneau was appointed 
by Jefferson as foreign translator for 
the Department of State. This was 
a sinecure for the poet-editor. The 
labors were trivial, requiring, he 
wrote, “no other qualification than a 
moderate knowledge of French,” 
while the salary of $250 was a grate- 
ful boon. When the sentiments of 
Freneau’s Gazetie became too odious 
to the supporters of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, they rallied their 
forces and, through the medium of 
the rival organ, Fenno’s Gazette, 
attacked both Jefferson and his pro- 
tégé. Forced to answer, Jefferson 
admitted that he furnished Freneau 
with copies of the Leyden Gazettes, 
that Washington and his councillors 
might “get a juster view of the affairs 
of Europe,” but avowed “before 
Heaven he had no other influence over 
Freneau’s paper.” In a letter to the 
President, in the sixth volume of his 
writings, Jefferson mentioned the 
charge of complicity against him, 
especially explaining the appointment 
of Freneau as translator. Here he 
reiterates his innocence in the matters 


of editorials, and adds,—“And I can 
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safely declare that my expectations 
looked only to the chastisement of the 
aristocratical and monarchial writers, 
and not to any criticism on the pro- 
ceedings of government.” In other 
letters to Randolph and Madison, 
however, Jefferson exulted in the in- 
troduction of Freneau’s paper into 
Massachusetts and deplored its 
discontinuance in 1793, because of 
lack of funds, adding,—“*He promises 
to resume it before the meeting of 
Congress.” 

The exact relation between Fre- 
neau as editor and Jefferson as Sec- 
retary of State will ever be a mooted 
question. In his own day Freneau 
suffered much from the supporters of 


Washington, even after Jefferson 
came into power. A _ few leaders 
always maintained that the editor 
was a tool in the hands of Jeffer- 
son, who escaped open challenge 
by this subterfuge. The life of 
Jefferson by Theodore Dwight, 


published in 1839, gives a_ con- 
temporaneous view, and, on pages 
129-149, arraigns Jefferson for com- 
plicity, if not dictation, quoting his 
commendation of Freneau, — “His 
paper has saved our Constitution, 
which was fast galloping into mon- 
archy.” No student of Freneau’s 
life can believe that he would sub- 
mit to being a “tool” in the hands of 
any man,—his independence and 
force of character would forbid such 
a condition. That Jefferson approved 
of his paper and quietly assisted in 
widening its influence must be the 
conclusion, though he cannot be 
charged with direct connivance in the 
attacks upon the administration. 
Undoubtedly, Freneau’s strong sym- 
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pathy for France explained much oi 
his personal antagonism to the Feder- 
alists at this time of agitation over 
Jay’s treaty and Genet’s mission. 
Freneau’s challenge to Washing- 
ton’s diplomatic and financial policies, 
however, never dimmed his admira- 
tion for the man and soldier. [re- 
neau’s daughter, Agnes, bore testi- 
mony to the kindly relations between 
her father and Washington in later 
life, and recalled a visit of the latter 
to their home, when he held her upon 
his lap and greeted all with great 
cordiality. Another family tradition 
would indicate that Freneau resented 
the attitude taken by Jefferson and 
refused him adulation. It was said 
that, when Jefferson was President, 
he was willing to find a position for 
Freneau and sent for him on impor- 
tant business. The haughty poet, 
chafing under his undeserved slights, 
replied,—*‘Tell Thomas Jefferson that 
he knows where Philip Freneau lives, 
and that, if he has important business 
with him, let him come to Philip Fre- 
neau’s house and transact it.” Among 
the many elegies on Washing- 
ton, none was more stately and 
sympathetic than Freneau’s “Stanzas 
to the Memory of General Washing- 
ton, December 14, 1799.’’ Resenting 
the tone of extravagant eulogy then 
rife, he summarized the traits of the 
master-general :— 
“He was no god, ye flattering knaves, 
He owned no world, he ruled no waves; 


But,—and exalt it if you can,— 
He was the upright, honest man. 


“This was his glory, this outshone 

Those attributes you dote upor: 

On this strong ground he took his stand, 
Such virtue saved a sinking land.” 


In the survey of the political career 


of l‘reneau we have passed by certain 
important changes in his domestic 
lite. In 1789 he married gay, brilliant 
Eleanor Forman of a noted New 
Jersey family, and hence he had a 
double reason for his zeal, in 1790, to 
gain a permanent income. The lady 
had a taste fer verse and the two lov- 
ers corresponded “in lyric measures” 
for more than a year prior to their 
marriage. A portion of this corre- 
spondence appeared in the Gazette in 
1791 under the signatures of “Ella” 
and “Birtha.” In the collation of 
“American Poems,” by Dr. Elihu 
Smith in 1793, I chanced upon one oi 
these sonnets, there accredited to 
Freneau as “Birtha.” It has been lost 
among his collected poems and is in- 
ferior to his more spontaneous lyrics, 
yet because it has been overlooked 
among the nature-odes it deserves 
remembrance :— 


“The Lord of Light has journey’d down 


the sky, 

And bath’d his coursers in the foaming 
wave; 

The twinkling star of even hastes to 
lave 


Her silver form and vanish from my eye. 

Now dusky twilight flings her sombre 
shade, 

O’er the bright beauties of the silent 
vale. 

The aspen trembles not, the verdant blade 

No longer nodding answers to the gale: 

Come, sweet Reflection! hither, pensive 


maid! 

Direct thy wandering steps, and on this 
stone, 

Worn by no traveller’s feet, with moss 
o’ergrown, 


Repose with me, in solitude’s deep shade. 

Then shall I know the heights of human 
bliss, 

And taste the joys of other worlds in 
this.” 


After the failure of his Philadelphia 
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Gazette in October, 1793, and the 
more disappointing rebuffs when he 
sought other positions, Freneau 
moved his types to Monmouth, con- 
structing a lodging-place for his press 
near his home, and here he edited and 
printed the first complete edition of 
his poems, also The Monmouth 
Almanack and The Jersey Chron- 
icle. This little sheet was limited to 
one year of life, and a few copies, now 
extant, afford unique entertainment 
to the literary antiquarian. The most 
complete file is in possession of the 
New York Historical Society, but 
scattered copies are found at the 
Library of the American Antiquarian 
Socicty and the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. The page here 
reproduced is from the issue for 
April 2, 1796, at the Library of 
the American Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester. The  typographi- 
cal form was crude and incongru- 
ous, and the type uneven and poor. 
Within the eight small quarto pages, 
however, were spirited comments, 
general political and social news, and 
occasional jibes at “the aggravating 
insults offered to Americans, notwith- 
standing the treaty of Mr. Jay from 
which the temporizing citizens of 
America expected so many important 
advantages.” The motto on _ this 
little sheet was an apt quotation from 
Horace, “Jater sylvas Academi quae- 
rere verum.” A letter to Madison ex- 
panded the same thought:—‘“As I 
mean to pass the remainder of 
my days on a couple of hundreds 
of acres of an old sandy patri- 
mony, I have, by way of filling up 
the vacuities of time, set on foot 
a small, weekly newspaper, calcu- 


lated for the part of the country 
in which I am.” Apparently, the re- 
sponse from the neighborhood failed 
to encourage the continuance of the 
journal, and after its fleeting life of a 
year, Freneau went to Charleston to 
pay an extended visit to his brother. 
His last journalistic venture was in 
1797, when he edited The New York 
Time-Piece and Literary Companion, a 
cumbrous title, yet a well-printed and 
ambitious journal. For a time he did 
the press-work as well as the writing. 
From a copy in the Lenox Library I 
read its advertisement,—to be issued 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
at four dollars a year and “published 
by P. Freneau and M. L. Davis at 26 
Moore Street.” This paper was a 
compendium for some of Freneau’s 
later poems, and also his “Travels of 
M. Abbe Robin,” with a vivid picture 
of the French campaign under Count 
Rochambeau. 

In the intervals between his journal- 
istic experiences, Freneau often re- 
newed the vocation of his youth. 
When the New York paper failed to 
warrant further efforts, he made sea- 
faring and trading his business for a 
longer period. On a brig, bought 
and rigged by his brother Peter, he 
made journeys to the West Indies, 
and even as far as Calcutta in 1809. 
For many years he had been called 
“Captain Freneau” and had _ been 
master of staunch craft, though he 
often suffered misfortunes, as certain 
letters to Francis Bailey printed 
in’ the Freeman’s Journal between 
1787-9 testify. Clearly he resented 
the sympathy of his friends in his 
troubles and, with a proud note, 
questions if “any poet from Hesiod 
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down to Peter Pindar has been 
trusted with the control or possession 
of anything fit to be mentioned or 
compared with the same barque which 
you say I ‘have the misfortune to 
command.’” There is a note of 
pathetic disappointment also in this 
letter:—‘‘Formerly, when I 
wrote poetry most of those that at- 
tended to it would not allow my 
verses to be good. I gave credit to 
what I deemed the popular opinion 
and made a safe retreat in due time 
to the solitary wastes of Neptune.” 
Despite such disparaging comments, 
Freneau’s poems did attain a marked 
popularity, though they failed to win 
the literary appreciation which he 
craved. The volume first issued by 
Francis Bailey in 1787 met a re- 
sponse of unusual warmth for the 
time, and his occasional verses were 
widely quoted. In an issue of the 
Freeman’s Journal for December 9, 
1789, I found “The Pilot of Hat- 
-teras,” with the signature, “Captain 
Freneau.” Beneath was this fulsome 
tribute: “‘This celebrated Genius, the 
Peter Pindar of America, is now a 
master of a Packet, which runs _ be- 


tween New York, Philadelphia and 


Charleston. His tuneful numbers 
during the war did much to soften the 
disagreeable sensation which a state 
of warfare so generally occasions.” 
From our point of view it would seem 
as if his “tuneful numbers” fostered 
acrimony; the reference may be to 
the lighter lyrics of fancy and semi- 
ironical doggerel, ever popular at the 
time, and affording us a good picture 
of the social traits of his age. “‘Cris- 
pin O’Connor,” “The Village Mer- 
chant,” “Farmer Dobbin’s Com- 


plaint,” “Advice to the Ladies not to 
Neglect the Dentist,”—such are flash- 
light photographs of earlier rural life 
in America. “The Village Merchant”’ 
gained much favor and was reprinted, 
with “The Country Printer,” in a 
pamphlet form, a copy of which is in 
the Library of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, bearing imprint 
of Hoff & Derrick, Philadelphia, 
1794. From his own experience he 
could well describe “The Country 
Printer” :— 

“With anxious care and circumspective 

eye, 

He dresses out his little sheet of news; 

Now laughing at the world, now looking 

grave, 

At once the Muse’s midwife and her 

slave.” 

To the pages of this same Freeman's 
Journal, one must turn for the original 
of many of Freneau’s most exquisite 
nature-lyrics, as well as his doggerel 
narratives. In the issue for April 18, 
1787, 1s the dainty little song, sharing 
with “The Wild Honey-suckle”’ first 
rank among his poems. In this ode 
to spring, “May to April,” is beauty of 
fancy and expression :— 

“Without your showers I breed no flowers, 

Each field a barren waste appears, 

If you don’t weep my blossoms sleep, 
They take such pleasure in your tears.” 
Among the most popular songs of 

the closing decades of the century 
was “The Death-Song of the Chero- 
kee Indian.” Its authorship has ever 
been a subtect of dispute. Though it 
is not found in the collected poems of 
Freneau, it was clearly suggested as 
his in “The American Museum,” 
Volume I, and was chosen by 
Duyckinck, a friend of Freneau’s, for 
one of the poems cited from him in 
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the Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture. During his life-time it was 
twice, at least, mentioned by promi- 
nent critics as one of his most worthy 
poems, and Freneau was too honest 
to accept false tribute. Though 
claimed as the work of Mrs. Ann 
Hunter, an Englishwoman, in the col- 
lection of her poems published in 
1806, the claim was not accepted. It 
was used by Royall Tyler in his play. 
“The Contrast,” in 1790, and has 
been accredited to him, though 
. familiarity with Tyler's crude verse 
disqualifies this probability. The lay 
is still found in school song- 
books of comparatively modern 
times :— 
“The sun sets at night and the stars shun 
the day, 
But glory remains when the light fades 
away; 
Begin, ye tormenters, your threats are in 
Vain, 
But the son of 
complain.” 


Alknomook will never 


While actual proof is lacking to es- 
tablish this poem as Freneau’s work, 
there are good suppositions for his 
authorship. In sentiment and theme 
it is accordant with some of his most 
distinctive poetry. If he was our first 
nature-poet, he was also the first 
author to grasp and portray the ro- 
mantic features of Indian life. One 
might question if he has been sur- 
passed in this phase of poetry, except 
in “Hiawatha.” In his poems, “The 
Indian Burying-Ground,” and _ the 
Indian Student,” he combined scen- 
ery with a fine study of racial traits. 
The reader feels sympathy for the 
hero, lonely amid his scientific 
studies and recurring to his native 
creed :— 
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“A little could my wants supply, 

Can wealth or honor give me more? 
Or, will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before? 


“Let seraphs reach the bright abode 
And heaven’s sublimest mansions see, 
I only bow to Nature’s God, 
The Land of Shades will do for me.” 


Freneau was master of a clever style 
in prose, as may be realized byreading 
the “Letters by Robert Slender, O. 
S. M.,” which appeared in The 
Aurora, and were printed at that 
office tn a quaint booklet in Decem- 
ber, 1799. There are bits of subjec- 
tive satire against political favoritism 
toward former Tories, but, in the 
main, the wit is restrained and keen. 
His “Advice to Young Authors” has 
a unique tone in these days of ser- 
vility—“‘Never make a present of 
your works to great men. If they do 
not think them worth purchasing, 
trust me they will never think them 
worth reading.” 

The last thirty years of Freneau’s 
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life were given to memories rather 
than active service. He made frequent 
visits to Philadelphia and New York, 
and was ever welcomed at the homes 
of Governor Clinton, Dr. Francis and 
other men of affairs and culture. A 
favorite haunt was in Hanover Square 
with its book-shops and associations 
with his victims of the past, the print- 
ers Gaine and Rivington. His witty 
conversation was coveted by many a 
hostess. Averse to having his por- 
trait painted, he circumvented many 
a ruse to accomplish this end. The 
face known to us as his was made 
from a slight sketch, elaborated after 
his death, and accepted by the family 
and friends as almost a perfect like- 
ness. The tender heart, which could 
not endure sacrifice of sheep or poul- 
try on his farm, and chided his daugh- 
ter for killing a fly, looks forth from 
the beautiful eyes. On an early visit 
to the West Indies he was tortured 
by slavery, as practised there by one 
Sir Toby, who was assailed in verse. 
On his own estate, to whose “misman- 
agement” he often laughingly re- 
ferred, Freneau manumitted all his 
slaves and supported the old and help- 
less from an income often meagre to 
supply his own tastes. If worldly 
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wants gave him occasional anxiety, 
he found delight in his home and four 
charming daughters, in one of the 
best private libraries of the period, in 
his friends, who came often from a 
distance, and in his ““Power of Fan- 
cy,’ which, as the years passed, knew 
neither waning nor discontent. 
Despite Freneau’s influential friends, 
he often failed to win an adequate in- 
come, and his pride forbade any 
adulation to gain office. A Charles- 
ton friend, asking his appointment as 
postmaster of New York in 1801, 
wrote,—‘“He is a_ virtuous, honest 
man and an undeviating Republican; 
yet utterly incapable of soliciting for 
himself.” His early experience as 
editor of the Gazette still worked 
against his advance in political mat- 
ters. The War of 1812 reawakened 
his patriotic zeal, and he wrote and 
published, with trifling remuneration, 
if any, scores of poems celebrating 
the victories of Hull, Decatur and 
their crews. His own love for the 
sea and knowledge of nautical terms 
gave added zest to the themes. 
They are found on broadsides of the 
time and are largely included in the 
last edition of his poetry, published, 
in generous form, in 1815, by David 
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Longworth. Among them is the Freehold, nearly two miles from his 
“Ode to Liberty,” beginning, own home. A_ severe snow-storm 


“God Save the Rights of Man!” was raging; probably he became 


which is still sung at patriotic celebra- 
tions, to the tune of our national 
hymn. 

During Ireneau’s later life he sut- 
fered a keen loss in the destruction 
by fire, in 1818, of his house and 
many inherited treasures. He passed 
the rest of his years at the former 
home of Mrs. Freneau’s father, near 
his own estate and the little purling 
brook, so often poetized. 

The sad circumstances of the 
death of the poet, augmented by 
somewhat of mystery, awakened 


overcome by the storm and lost his 
way,-—he was past eighty,—for he 
was found dead the next morning in 
the bog-meadow. Side by side, in 
the burial-field near his home, rest the 
graves of the poet and his wife, who 
lived until 1850. In prominent sight 
on his simple column are the words, 
“\ Poet’s Grave,” while beneath is a 
simple, fitting dedication,—‘‘His up- 
right and honest character is in the 
memory of many and will remain 
when this inscription is no longer 
visible,— 

‘Heaven lifts its everlasting portal high, 


popular interest in the man who, for And bids the pure in heart behold their 
many years, had seemed forgotten by God.’”’ 
the countrymen whom he had served. Mount Pleasant, now Freneau, is 


On the evening of December 18, about a mile from Matawan. With 


1832, he left a friend’s house in its few scattered houses, its village 
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store, its tavern and smithy, it has 
changed little since the days of Fre- 
neau. Confronted by disappointment 
and rebuffs, he was yet happy in his 
rural home. His was a poet’s nature, 
often unpractical, somewhat _philo- 
sophical. Dr. Francis, in his pen-por- 
trait of his friend for Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia, recalled his simplicity 
and kindliness, adding,—‘His_ habit- 
ual expression was pensive.”” Among 
many New Years’ Addresses, written 
as was the custom of the times, for 
Philadelphia carriers, is one with a 
cheery finale,—typical of the poet in 
his best mood,— 
“Let seasons vary as they will, 
Contentment leaves us happy still, 
Makes life’s vain dream pass smooth 
away, 
And Life itself A New Year's Day.” 
There is something very winsome 
about the personality of this elder 
poet. His stanzas are vital with 
hopeful messages of nature and sane 
living. Nor is he so far removed 
from our own time as one might sur- 
mise. When he died, Irving, almost 
fifty years old, and his Knicker- 
bocker associates had accomplished 
their typical work. Emerson was 
twenty-nine and had startled the 
world with a new note of prophecy. 
Longfellow and Whittier had written 
their tentative messages and Bryant 
was in the full maturity of his genius. 
During the later years of Freneau’s 
life there slowly awakened an interest 
in native themes and incipient en- 
couragement to American writers. To 
claim that Philip Freneau was the 
most gifted poet of our literature, 
prior to the nineteenth century, is no 
extravagance, for previous attempts 
were, in the main, crude imitations of 


Pope and Gray. The true distinction 
that he merits is that of being the 
first poet of local and indigenous 
themes, with a fearlessness of touch 
and artistic suggestion that gave in- 
centive to many a later author. He 
often used trite imagery, but there 
were also original fancies and unhack- 
neyed themes. The atmosphere of 
America at the meeting of the cen- 
turies was well portrayed. Not infre- 
quently the reader of his poems is 
impressed by hints of later, more 
familiar stanzas on native themes, 
possibly suggested by this pioneer 
poet whose work was often read and 
quoted by our grandfathers. 

Freneau’s poems evidence the 
paradoxical temperament which was 
his, mingling playfulness with intense 
zeal, affability with rancour, delight 
in beauty and fancy with vital inter- 
est in affairs. Few poets of any 
country have had a life-history with 
more vicissitudes; through national 
and personal conflicts he kept untar- 
nished his character and undimmed 
his poetic impulse. If this was lavishly 
expended in response to careless 
caprice or political purpose, he never 
lost his reverence for the nobler 
ideals of truth and art. His most fin- 
ished satires showed study of the 
Latin and English satirists. His lyr- 
ics and odes of greatest value were 
adaptations, rather than imitations, 
of Gray and Cowper, with unmistak- 
able traces of original genius, which 
won praise from his English contem- 
poraries, who were scarcely eager to 
acknowledge real merit in American 
letters. Though retaining marked 
traits of French parentage to the last, 
Freneau was a thorough American, 


GRAVE OF PHILIP FRENEAU 


a true democrat, sharing heartily in 
his country’s struggles and victories. 
Closely identified with national his- 
tory and letters for more than half a 
century, his life and writings suffered 
too long the neglect which is often a 
reproach to our patriotism. One 


would not claim undue or sentimental 
exaltation for this pioneer poet, but 
a fitting knowledge of his life and 
service, proclaimed in the revival of 
interest in his name, is only the pay- 
ment of a long-standing debt of 
honor, 


The Women of the Grant Family 


By Olive Lee 


N the fall of this year, there ap- 
peared in the newspapers an 
announcement that appealed ir- 
resistibly to the imagination 
and the love of romance of the Amer- 
ican people. It was to the effect that 


a granddaughter of General U. S. 

Grant was to marry the son of a Con- 

federate general! Later, however, 

the engagement was denied, much to 

the disappointment of many good peo- 

ple, who had hailed with delight the 
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THE WOMEN OF THE GRANT FAMILY. 


idea of such a union of the blue and 
gray. 

The man who has_ been 
spoken of as the prospective hus- 
hand of Miss Rosemary Sartoris is 
Lieut. John A. Wright, U. S. A. a 
son of the brave General Marcus J. 
Wright, who so often fought against 
General Grant in battles of the Civil 
War. Lieutenant Wright served in 
the Spanish War, acquitting himself 
so nobly that he is now an officer in 
the fameus Fifth Infantry. 

There would be something of what 
we call the “irony of fate” in this mar- 
riage—if marriage should take place 
—for by it, Miss Rosemary Sartoris 
would become an Amercian citizen. 
As is well known, the children of 
Nellie Grant Sartoris were born under 
the British flag. About a year ago, 
Miss Vivian Sartoris became an 
American citizen by virtue of her 
marriage to Roosevelt Scovel, a cousin 
of the President, and her brother, Al- 
gernon Sartoris, was naturalized and 
fought in the Spanish War as well as 
in the Philippines. 

The widespread interest aroused by 
the announcement of Miss Sartoris’s 
engagement is indicative of the peren- 
nial charm that attaches to all mem- 
bers of the Grant family,—especially 
its feminine members. The marriage 
of Nellie Grant, the “Daughter of the 
Nation,” to the man who afterward 
proved so unworthy of her; the wed- 
ding, years later, of the brilliant Julia 
Dent Grant to Prince Cantacuzene; 
the death, December 14, 1902, of the 
beloved widow of the famous general ; 
these and other incidents relating to 
the women of the Grant family have 
evoked the keen or sympathetic inter- 
est of the American people. 


young 
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It was while Ulysses S. Grant was 
a young lieutenant stationed at St. 
Louis that he met Miss Julia Dent, 
his future wife, who had just com- 
pleted her education at a boarding 
school. She, too, had the blood of a 
soldier in her veins, being the grand- 
daughter of Captain George Dent. 
They took ample time to test the 
reality of their mutual affection, for 
it was after an engagement of five 
years that they were married, August 
22, 1848. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that their married life, al- 
though with its full measure of trial, 
was most happy. Mrs. Grant was a 
devoted wife, and during the terrible 
days of the Civil War she was at her 
husband’s side whenever practicable. 
If there were times when others were 
skeptical of her husband’s ability, Mrs. 
Grant never doubted it for.an instant. 
‘rom the first to the last, she felt in 
him a profound and beautiful faith, 
which she lived to see amply justi- 
fied. 

Mrs. Grant was never what would 
be called a society woman, being 
quiet and domestic in her tastes; but 
during the eight years she spent at 
the White House, she worthily sus- 
tained the part of First Lady in the 
Land. Under the Grant régime, the 
Executive Mansion was elegantly re- 
furnished and magnificent entertain- 
ments were the rule, rather than the 
exception. 

Mrs. Grant accompanied her hus- 
hand in his famous tour around the 
world, which was in the nature of a 
triumph for both; the wife sharing 
fully in the adulation that was poured 
upon her distinguished husband by 
rovalty and peasantry alike. 

The death of General Grant was a 


Mrs. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


terrible blow to his faithful wife; yet 
undoubtedly the spontaneous expres- 
sion of sorrow from the whole nation 
at the passing of its favorite hero, and 
its sympathy for the bereaved widow, 
helped to lighten her burden of grief. 
And it was universally regarded as 
no more than just that Congress 
should show its appreciation of a 
former President and a great general 
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by conferring upon his widow an an- 
nual pension of five thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Grant died at her Washington 
residence December 14, 1902, of heart 
failure. She had suffered for some 


years from valvular disease of the 
heart, which was aggravated by a se- 
vere attack of bronchitis. 

One of the most beautiful traits in 
Mrs. Grant’s character was exhibited 
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Mrs. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS 


in her attachment to an old slave, 
owned by the Dent family, named 
Mary Henry, who had been both the 
playmate of her childhood and her 
children’s nurse. In the lapse of 


years and throughout the changes 
time had brought, Mrs. Grant never 
lost her affectionate interest in this 
faithful old slave,—to whom she was 


always ‘‘ Miss Julia,’ —- displaying it 
openly on many occasions before 
friends and before leaders of fashion- 
able society; and it mattered not in 
what part of the world she chanced 
to be, she continually sent her gifts 
and letters. 

It is perhaps about twenty-eight 
years or more ago that Nellie Grant, 
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the first girl ever married from the 
White House, and her father’s pet, 
went to her English home. Simpie, 
anuable, and unaffected, Nellie Grant 
had endeared herself to the American 
people, and though they would per- 
haps have preferred that her choice 
of a husband be one of her own coun- 
trvmen, the heartiest of good wishes 
followed upon her marriage to Aiger- 
non Sartoris. 

In England, she won hearts as 
easily as she had done at home, the 
best and most illustrious people being 
among her friends. On her arrival 
in London, she was received by the 
Queen and dined at Windsor Castle. 

3ut her married life proved un- 
happy, and in time she separated from 
her husband. His unjust treatment 
of her, although it called from her no 
open complaint, had aroused the in- 
dignation of her father-in-law, a 
noble old English gentleman, who 
tried to straighten matters out. 
Failing in this, he most generously 
gave her a small London house in 
Cadogan Place, forced his son to give 
her a country place near Hampton, 
and settled on her an income of sev- 
enty-five hundred pounds a_ year. 
Upon his death in 1890, he left her 
thirtv-five thousand dollars a _ year 
and the town house in which she lived 
after separating from her husband. 

Upon the latter’s death in 1893, 
Mrs. Sartoris received the principal 
of his income as guardian of her chil- 
dren, and the lease of the country 
house. This, in addition to the town 
house, and her thirty-five thousand 
dollar income, placed her and her chil- 
dren in independent circumstances, 
and enabled her to live and entertain 
in a manner befitting her station. 


THE GRANT FAMILY 


Mrs. Sartoris’s home is well re- 
membered in England for its charm, 
and its atmosphere of delightful hos- 
pitality. At her quiet little dinners, 
one was always sure to meet the best 
people, among whom were many 
Americans. She has been an ideal 
mother, and in the midst of exacting 
social duties, devoted much time to 
the care and education of her three 
attractive children. She also found 
time for much reading and travelling, 
and has always manifested an especial 
interest in art. 

Of late vears, Mrs. Sartoris has 
lived in America, making her home 
with her mother up to the time of the 
latter's death. In the summer of 
1g01, she purchased the magnificent 
residence at Coburg, Ont., of Miss 
Allan, daughter of the late Sir Hugh 
Allan, founder of the Allan Line of 
steamships, which has since been the 
summer home of the family. Her 
winter home is in Washington. 

The daughters of Mrs. Sartoris 
have fallen heir to much of that devo- 
tion that was once lavished on the 
“Daughter of the Nation.” Both are 
accounted extremely pretty and 
charming girls, and wherever they 
have appeared, whether in the capitals 
of Europe or in Washington society, 
they have received their due meed of 
admiration. In Washington, as might 
he expected, their social popularity 
has been enormous. 

Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, the bride of 
a vear or more, formerly Miss Vivian 
Sartoris, has inherited from her 
Kemble  ancestors—her paternal 
grandmother was a daughter of 
Charles Kemble and a sister of Fanny 
Kemble-—a decided dramatic talent, 
which would without doubt have 


PRINCESS CANTACUZENE (BORN JULIA GRANT) 


made her a successful actress. It is 
to be feared that she has been a bit 
of a flirt, and has broken many hearts. 
At all events, she has been reported 
engaged three or four different times, 
—once to Mr. Arthur Balfour, a 
member of the famous English family, 
and at two different times to Mr. 
Morton Nichols, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilman Nichols of New York. In 


August, 1902, she was married in St. 
Peter's Church, Coburg, Ont., to 
Frederick Roosevelt Scovel, son of 
Chevalier and Mme. Edward Scovel. 
There is another daughter of the 
Grant family who has a warm place 
in the affections of the American 
people,—the Princess Cantacuzene, 
formerly Miss Julia Dent Grant, the 
daughter of General Fred D. Grant. 
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Nobody will deny that the Princess 
Cantacuzene has been a very fortunate 
young woman. Born the _ grand- 
daughter of America’s most famous 
general, endowed with beauty, ele- 
gance, wit, and charm, she had for 
her maternal aunt, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer of Chicago, a woman not only 
extremely wealthy, but of national 
distinction for her brilliant person- 
ality and social leadership. Mfrs. 
Palmer undertook the chaperonage of 
her handsome niece. In Chicago, in 
New York, and finally at Newport, 
Miss Grant won social success enough 
to turn the head of any girl. In com- 
pany with her aunt, she travelled in 


_ Europe, where she was much admired. 


It was said that among her lovers 
were scions of royalty, including Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, Prince of Turin and 
nephew to the King of Italy, and 
Prince Albert of Flanders. Miss 


Grant met Prince Cantacuzene at 
Rome, he being then the military at- 
tache of the Russian Embassy. He 
fell instantly in love with her, and 
when Miss Grant left with her aunt 
for Cannes, he succeeded in obtaining 
a special leave of absence from his 
duties in Rome, to follow the young 
American girl to that place. Three 
months later, General Fred D. Grant 
announced the engagement of lis 
daughter and Prince Michael Canta- 
cuzene, Count Speransky, of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Guard. 

The wedding occurred with much 
eclat at the Newport villa of Mrs. 
Palmer in the fall of 1899. The mar- 
riage has proved exceptionally happy, 
and General Grant is the grandfather 
of a healthy voung Russian nobleman. 
Since her marriage the Princess Can- 
tacuzene has lived in great splendor 
and state at St. Petersburg. 


The Revival of Fireside Industries 


By Katherine Louise Smith 


© make beautiful things as 
well as one can, to combine 
the partnership of brain and 
hand in producing some- 
thing useful, is greatly to be desired, 
for the putting of one’s heart and 
hand into the work is more than the 
owning of it. In things made by 
hand there is no duplicate, and there 
is a quality of sentiment attached to 
the making that no inanimate ma- 
chine can ever emulate. The mad 
rage of manufacturers in America to 


make things cheap has resulted in a 
quantity of ill-made, inartistic work, 
without regard to the tastes of the 
cultivated, who want things substan- 
tial, beautiful and unique, and are 
willing to pay the price. 

That great man, William Morris, 
felt this keenly. He was master of 
six different trades. Frank, bold, 
and dressed as a workingman, he 
gloried in doing things with his 
hands. To carve in wood, weave 
bright strands of silk into cloth, use a 
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hammer, were things that were to 
him a joy forever, and his motto was 
“not how cheap but how good.” 

A slight revival of this spirit can 
be found in our own country and the 
new century has come in with an ap- 
preciation of the artist-artisan spirit 
which shows its influence in many 
directions. In almost every com- 
munity lie germs of profitable crafts 
if directed aright, and in many of the 
rural districts of our country are half- 
buried industries only waiting for en- 
couragement and a market to become 
a profitable employment to villagers. 
Much of the tawdriness and sham 
that now prevails in our house 
furnishings could be done away with 
in the encouragement of these in- 
dustries, and a trained designer with 
rural workers could be certain of 
gaining patronage. The philanthropic 
side appeals to one, for the rural in- 
dustries would prevent the exodus of 
village boys and girls to the already 
overcrowded cities in the search for 
employment. 

Probably the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the encouragement of hand- 
made industries in our country is the 
Roycroft experiment at East Aurora, 
N. Y. Elbert Hubbard, the presiding 
genius of the place, and his unique 
theories have become familiar to the 
public through the medium of the 
press and lecture platform. While 
the making of books of a solid and 
artistic kind is the chief industry of 
the Roycroft shop, the work of mak- 
ing beautiful things has broadened, 
and now they not only print, illumine, 
and bind books, but they produce ar- 
tistic pieces of furniture and beautiful 
things in iron which have absorbed 
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in their making something of the 
spirit of sweetness and light to be al- 
ways found in work that is done from 
love instead of compulsion. 

The workers in the Roycroft shops 
are all ages and there are a few 
“girls” who are “seventy years 
young” who make the old-fashioned 
rag carpets in rugs three yards long. 
These find a ready sale as do the 
wrought-iron fire dogs made by the 
blacksmith and the massive tables 
made by the Roycroft cabinet maker. 
By encouragement of these fireside 
industries it has been possible for 
various persons to work out their 
genius fully both for the profit to 
themselves and the good to the com- 
munity. 

The old and dignified craft of 
book-binding is not alone revived at 
East Aurora, but in other places in 
our country women show especial 
aptitude for the craft where lightness 
of touch is essential. Soon book- 
binding will have its trained teachers 
and workshops in every city in our 
land, though at present the best in- 
struction is to be obtained abroad. 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson of London, 
who is credited with doing the most 
beautiful book-binding in the world, 
has taught various persons on this 
side, among them Miss Ellen G. Starr 
of Hull House, Chicago. There is 
a fascination in this work which ap- 
peals both to the worker and pur- 
chaser. Often a devoted admirer of 
a certain author will buy a particular 
edition and bring the work to the 
bindery for a complete change of 
dress, and the artistic and utilitarian 
value of this hand-made binding 
makes it particularly useful in pre- 


INDIAN HUT IN REGION WHERE LACE IS MADE 


serving for future generations such 
heirlooms as old letters and prints. 
The revival of decorated leather 
work has also opened an exceptional 
opportunity for artistic activity. The 
late Evelyn Nordhoff was a pioneer 
among leather workers and the revi- 
val of the old process of Spanish tool- 
ing and illuminating has been satis- 
factorily accomplished by a number 
of women who have thus created a 
market for the thing they were best 
fitted to do. Such opportunities are 
being gladly embraced from Maine to 
California, where leather applique 
has reached a wonderful perfection. 
The old leathers of Spain and the 
Orient are studied by those who de- 
sire to do good work. Charming 
pillows both in technique and design 
are executed by persons who have 
made a success of this work, and 
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where proper conservatism in color is 
not lost in the strife for temporary 
effect, these and kindred household 
ornaments are invaluable, for the ex- 
cellence of the material guarantees 
their durability. 

There are simpler branches of fire- 
side art that appeal to the art worker. 
In Deerfield, Massachusetts, two 
women, Mrs. Margaret Whiting and 
Miss Ellen Miller, have revived a vil- 
lage art industry that furnishes ample 
employment to many women. The 
Deerfield Society of Blue and White 
Needlework has for its aim the re- 
vival of the linen embroidery of the 
last century, which, in the hands of 
New England women, reached an 
unique stage of development just be- 
fore the Revolution. Relics of this 
time which are stored in the Deer- 
field Memorial Hall, half-forgotten 
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pockets, bags, curtains, coverlets and 
haby clothes, are copied with exact 
faithfulness to the original. The 
designs are exceedingly interesting 
and are treated with New England 
directness and fearlessness that ma- 
chinery cannot effect. 

The revival of this work, which ts 
in direct line with the Ruskin idea of 
village industries, is gladly welcomed 
by those who desire needlework of 
genuine merit and the careful work- 
manship of the days when spinning 
wheels, looms and indigo tubs were 
supreme. Each piece that leaves the 
society 1s reproduced with a faithful- 
ness to the original that would not 
shame the colonial dame who first 
wrought it, and every article bears the 
seal, a spinning wheel with a “D” in 
the centre, signifying the flax ma- 
terial employed and the village where 
its use is revived. This serves both 
as a protection under the law and as a 
seal of approval of the work. , All the 
blue and madder threads used by the 
society are dyed by Deerfield women 
in the old-fashioned way, and the 
novelty of the work is refreshing to 
one who is tired of the conventional 
embroidery and longs for individuality. 

This is not a philanthropy but is 
carried on with strict business 
methods, and the leaders feel they 
have every prospect of a permanent 
success in the interest evinced in their 
endeavors to keep as close as possible 
to the spirit of the colonial needle- 
women. Many a family history is 
embroidered in a bunch of flowers, 
and originality in designs frequently 
leads to interesting comparisons be- 
tween the work of women in differ- 
ent parts of New England. 
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From the handiwork of the col- 
onial women to that of Indians in the 
northern wilds of our country seems 
a far cry, yet Miss Sybil Carter has 
demonstrated that lace can be made 
profitably in Minnesota by Indian 
women. A enthusiasm 
and perseverance, Miss Carter, who 
was interested in missionary work 
among the red men, determined that 
something of sweetness and light 
should enter into the isolated lives of 
the women. With this end in view 
she studied the laces of the Japanese 
women, learned the different patterns 
and opened a school in the Northern 
pineries where the Indian women 
might be taught to make the various 
kinds of lace, honiton, battenburg, 
etc., which might prove a source of 
income to them. 

So successful has this venture been, 
under almost insuperable difficulties, 
that several schools have been opened, 
a number of teachers employed, and 
the Indian women walk long dis- 
tances to get the patterns and earn 
the wherewithal to supply coveted 
luxuries and in many cases dire ne- 
cessities. Here in their typical Ind- 
ian wigwams are made the exquisite 
lace lampshades with intricate pat- 
terns, disclosing Indian canoes and 
war emblems that attracted attention 
at the Paris World’s Fair and the 
Pan-American Exposition. The fame 
of this lace has crossed the water and 
large orders have been filled for 
Honolulu. Mrs. Bayard Cutting and 
other wealthy women, together with 
various societies in the East, are in- 
terested in this work, which sells for 
large sums, many bedspreads being 
valued at two hundred and fifty dol- 
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lars. Many of these laces are made 
by young Indian women, but much 
is designed and executed by aged 
squaws who delight in exercising the 
ingenuity they formerly expended on 
bead work. 

This and the revival of basketry 
in Government schools ought to fur- 
nish the Indian with a natural and 
congenial source of self-support. 
The old and artistic weaves in bas- 
ketry cannot be surpassed and are 
fast becoming priceless. A Pomo 
basket recently was purchased by a 
museum for eight hundred dollars. 
Efforts are being made in the South 
to direct the negro along this same 
line, and all that is needed is sym- 
pathetic direction to push these art 
crafts to the front. Our Government 
has already started this in following 
the example of Persia and forbidding 
the use of aniline dyes. The Indians 
are expert workers in leather and bead 
work, and each article purchased 
encourages the worker to produce 
another. One club of Indian women 
in Maine pay their yearly dues to the 
State Federation in baskets, and one 
enthusiast versed in the lore of Indian 
crafts could do much to turn the tide 
of public purchase in the direction of 
the fireside arts of the original inhabi- 
tants of our country. 

A wide outlet has been found for 
unemployed energy in the efforts to 
revive the art of weaving, one of the 
most indispensable, and covering a 
vast fields of usefulness. There are 


certain art qualities in this domestic 
industry which are impossible in 
machine manufactures, and the en- 
couragement of artistic, hand-woven 
textiles has an effect not only on the 
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happiness of the individual but on the 
commercial advancement of com- 
munities. 

In the districts between the blue 
grass region of Kentucky and the 
Appalachian Mountains, an effort has 
been made to restore the hand weav- 
ing which once prevailed among these 
shut-in communities. The work is 
suggestive of the history of these 
mountain dwellers whose stories read 
like romance. Descendants of Vir- 
ginians who emigrated in the early 
days, these mountain people are still 
living in colonial times. This is the 
land where dwells the mysterious 
‘“moonshiner” and whose farmers 
“swap” their produce at the country 
store for the necessary coffee, boots 
and patent medicine. An important 
adjunct to every typical home is the 
loom house, and in these for over a 
hundred years have been produced 
“kivers” or coverlets whose texture 
and colors defy the ravages of time. 
Indeed, one peculiar fact of these 
handmade bedspreads is that time en- 
hances their value, for it mellows the 
dyes and gives a soft, warm tone to 
the various colors. Berea College, 
Kentucky, claims to be the discoverer 
of these mountain people, and it aims 
to assist the women to obtain enough 
flax to spin the thread during the long 
winter months into linen, linsey and 
counterpanes. All the fireside indus- 
tries are encouraged as a means of 
earning money for education, and it is 
pathetic to see the joy of these beau- 
tiful, sun-bonneted women when they 
are able to dispose of their weaving, 
for the revival of this industry has en- 
abled many a silent loom to start 
again. 
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As frequently these women have to 
go on mule back twenty miles to ob- 
tain a piece of mechanism to repair 
the loom—for railroads in this region 
are few and far between—a house has 
been opened at the college in which 
are looms and wheels to carry on the 
manufacture, and coverlets are kept 
on hand—a collection that exists no- 
where else in the world. Cotton and 
wool blankets are also woven. The 
“kivers” are usually seven and one- 
half feet in length, and average 
seven dollars and a half apiece. 
When they are woven so they “hit” 
in the seam and the colors are ju- 
diciously selected, there is nothing 
more durable for bedspreads, por- 
tieres and couch draperies. 

A similar effort to encourage home 
weaving has been made in North 
Carolina and Georgia, where the 
primitive people whose ignorance and 
prejudice have hindered them are at 
last finding an outlet for the fruitless 
energy that has thriven all these 
years. Such is the case in the coun- 
try surrounding Rome, Georgia, where 
every house is supplied with a spin- 
ning wheel and an old-fashioned hand 
loom. Mrs. Lindsey Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, succeeded in bring- 
ing One mountain woman and a hand- 
made loom to the International Ex- 
position held in Atlanta in 1896, a 
difficult task, for these women seldom 
leave their homes. Thousands of 
people saw the work, became inter- 
ested and left orders, and another fair 
in Atlanta in 1900 showed a beautiful 
exhibit of coverlets of various designs 
and colors, towels, draperies and simi- 
lar products. The blue and white 


cotton is particularly popular for sea- 
side cottages, as it retains its body in 
spite of salt air and dampness. Gray 
linen suitable for embroidery pur- 
poses, and silk draperies are also 
woven, success with the latter being 
chiefly from the fact that the moun- 
tain women weave for ten cents a 
vard what in New York costs many 
times that amount. 

One must know the home-life of 
these people to know what the ready 
cash means to them, and how eagerly 
they will make for a small sum the 
hand-made hats and baskets in which 
corn stalks, pine needles and straw 
are used. Of course the rag carpets 
are among the products of these 
mountain craftswomen, but they need 
instruction in color combination to 
make their strips equal to those sold 
by the Roycrofters. These indus- 
tries, either indigenous or adapted to 
some section of our country, when put 
on the market through the powerful 
encouragement of clubs, art and craft 
societies, or influential persons, can be 
made both profitable and popular. 

A fireside industry that is steadily 
increasing in proportions is flourish- 
ing in the vicinity of Pequaket, N. H. 
Fate that was kindly to the natives 
put Mrs. Helen R. Albee in this re- 
gion. Possessed of a keen artistic 
sense and practical ideas of helping 
one’s fellow-beings, she was inspired 
with the idea of bettering the condi- 
tions of the women in that remote 
mountain district. In the common 
hooked rug, executed in ugly patterns 
and crude colors, Mrs. Albee saw la- 
tent possibilities which have de- 
veloped under her instruction into 
things of beauty. New, all-wool ma- 
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terial was dyed in the neutral Oriental 
tones, original designs were fur- 
nished, and after a short experimen- 
tal period the result was a complete 
metamorphosis of the hooked rug. 

The beauty and utility of these 
rugs, for they are as soft as silk, 
with a velvety sheen, is varied by the 
different designs in which they are 
woven. Often crests and coats of 
arms are executed upon hall-rugs 
and charming jewel effects decorate 
the borders of chair covers and por- 
tiéres. The fame of this Anakee 
rug has spread abroad, and as a re- 
sult four other smiliar industries have 
been started and other communities 
have applied for a teacher. Many of 
these rugs, which are veritable joys 
forever, have been seen in the vari- 
ous art and craft exhibits, and they 
formed an attractive feature at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

Many social settlements in our 
cities have adopted rug weaving as a 
form of profitable employment for the 
women. ‘The women are given light 
pine frames and the yarn or rags are 
woven in patterns suggested by the 
teacher. Sometimes ravellings from 
old knitted garments are utilized and 
from them rugs are woven in Navajo 
designs. One settlement makes a 
specialty of carriage rugs for babies. 
Never before has there been such a 
tendency to make art a part of our 
daily life, and to draw from the sim- 
plest individuals some product of the 
hand inspired by the inventive mind. 
The artistic and creative power neces- 


sary in making a design and choos- 
ing a happy selection of materials 
both spring from the same native 
talent, but the whole business of hand- 
work has fallen into such desuetude 
in our country that those still pursu- 
ing it must be encouraged to find a 
market. 

In view of woman’s pronounced in- 
terest in the higher walks of creative 
art, emphasis of her work in these 
directions is permissible, not alone for 
the encouragement of women who 
wish to work along these lines, but 
for the inducement offered their shut- 
in rural neighbors to bring their fire- 
side products to the front. The interest 
which the numerous patriotic societies 
evince in anything ancient, and the 
work of the club women of America, 
are doing much to foster a growing 
tendency for individual hand produc- 
tion which crops out here and there 
among a heterogeneous mass of ma- 
chine-made products. 

Since hand-made work must al- 
ways cost more than machine-made, 
its excellence must be appreciated, 
but when once on the market a 
steady demand will prove mutually 
advantageous both to producer and 
consumer. The twentieth century 
marks an auspicious advance in the 
revival of old-time crafts. There can 
be no doubt that the coming to the 
front of these fireside industries is 
more than a passing fad, and that 
people are again appreciating the 
novel character of goods entitled to 
the “hand-made” mark of excellence. 


The Ha’nt at the Old Ladies’ Home 


By Ellen Paine Huling 


IVE o'clock and he ain’t got 
here yet. ‘Pears to me he 
ain't over anxious to come,” 
remarked Mrs. Thomas sar- 
castically, as she pushed up the cur- 
tain. The late afternoon sunlight fell 
in a broad band across the braided rag 
carpet of the Old Ladies’ Home, and 
all the old ladies, sitting stiffly in their 
Sunday dresses on their slipperv 
haircloth chairs, moved back to 
avoid it. Now and then the scent 
of gillyflowers along the front walk 
drifted in through the open win- 
dows, mingling strangely with the 
smell as of churches which clung 
to the “best room.” 
Little Mrs. Doolittle consulted 
her worn gold watch with a lady-like 
air. “I don’t make it but ten min- 


_ utes of five, Mis’ Thomas,” quavered 


she, in a sweet, thin voice. She was 
a tiny woman with a triangular 
face and dog-like, nearsighted brown 
eyes. Of all the old ladies, she 
alone wore over the shoulders of 
her black silk a much mended lace 
collar. 

Mrs. Thomas, stout, aggressive, 
snorted with disdain. “I guess that 
front hall clock’s full as likely to be 
right as your watch, Polly Doolittle, 
—I allus did hear them plated 
things was apt to lose time!” 

Mrs. Doolittle flushed. “This watch 
come from Tiffany’s,” said she with 
timid emphasis. “My son-in-law 
George sent it to me from New York.” 
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“Much good your son-in-law 
George does you,” retorted Mrs. 
Thomas with another snort, but 
Mrs. Doolittle, staring  nearsight- 
edly out of the window through her 
eyeglasses, fortunately did not hear. 

“Ain’t that the minister now?” 
she queried. 

Mrs. Thomas crossed the room 
and looked over Mrs. Doolittle’s 
shoulder. “That aint him—that’s 
Job Harris going fer his cows!” 
Her tone was contempt itself. “And 
if it was him ’tain’t likely you could 
see him with them things!” The 
eye-glasses always irritated her. 

Mrs. Doolittle subsided in a 
bewildered way, and good-natured 
Mrs. Plummer came to her rescue. 
“P’rhaps ‘twas he and he’s turned 
off to the Allens’. They do say hes 
been setting up with Annie lately, 
but I dunno’s there’s a mite of truth 
in it.” 

The old ladies looked interested 
and some of them drew their chairs 
closer. 

“You'd better tell Mis’ Haskins 
that,” drawled Mrs. Thomas grimly. 
“They say she’s settin’ her cap fer 
him herself.” 

“Sh—!” hissed half a dozen voices 
as a step sounded in the hall. A tall 
woman in scanty, ill-draped skirts 
shuffled by the door-way. She 
peered into the room as she passed. 
Her black eyes above the high cheek- 
bones had the defiant yet appealing 
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look that one sometimes sees in the 
eyes of a hunted animal. 

“Hm! Only jest Miss Moon,’ 
Mrs. Thomas said, as she sat heav- 
ily back. “You needn't have both- 
ered yourselves about her. She 
couldn’t hear a supper-bell if you 
rung it close to her best ear!”’ 

“T should think Miss Moon ‘d cut 
her skirts different,” purred Mrs. 
Doolittle, smoothing her own well- 
preserved gown. “Them gathered 
skirts don’t become her at all. 
Wasn't she the woman they say 
used to live alone up in the ten- 
mile swamp?” 

Mrs. Thomas, diverted from her 
wrath by prospect of a story, myste- 
riously nodded her head. “She allus 
was queer. They tell she used to 
have nine cats ’n fuss over them as 
if they were babies, and when the 
selectmen went over to tell her 
she’d got to go to the Home, she 
flared up ’n said if she went the 
cats would go too. But yoy know 
how Mis’ Haskins hates cats,— 
she’s so mean anyway that last Sat- 
urday night I caught her lockin’ up 
all the books in the house so’s we 
shouldn’t read anything but our 
Bibles Sundays,—and she said there 
wouldn’t be any cats in the Home 
so long’s she was matron. Miss 
Moon set out she wouldn't go, 
but they made her, and what do you 
think—they tell she killed every one 
of them nine cats with her own 
hands—‘to keep ‘em from sufferin’,’ 
And when the town 


said. 


wagon got there, she was settin’ on 
the steps with one of them dead kit- 
tens in her arms, huggin’ and kissin’ 
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“For the land’s sakes!” gasped 
Huldy Jackson, the one old maid of 
the party. “But ain’t it lucky fer 
her that she’s deaf’s an adder, con- 
siderin’ she has to sleep up there 
right next to—It?”’ As she pro- 
nounced the last word in a peculiar 
tone, the old ladies huddled still 
closer. “What did it sound to you 
like?” she whispered, turning to 
Mrs. Doolittle. 

Little Mrs. Doolittle glanced 
nervously back over her shoulder 
as if she saw something behind her. 
The strip of sunlight was gone now, 
and shadows were beginning to 
crawl outward from behind the 
little goblin heads carven on the 
backs of the chairs. 

“It was just at supper-time,” she 
began, “the same _ time’s we've 
always heard it before, and you was all 
downstairs,—I’d left my clean hand- 
kerchief upstairs an’ I’d gone up to 
get it,—an’ then I heard the noise 
again, a little thin, squeaky voice 
comin’ out of the east wing down 
beyond Miss Moon’s and Mis’ 
Plummer’s rooms,—fer all the world 
just like a baby, just as if it was 
lonesome and callin’ fer some one. 
‘'N I ran downstairs so hard I 
dropped the handkerchief and I 
haven’t found it yet.” 

“Mice, most likely,” grunted Mrs 
Thomas. 

Mrs. Doolittle turned on her so 
quickly that she gasped. “Mice, Mis’ 
Thomas! Did you ever hear of mice 
that wailed and cried for you just 
like a baby,—just as my Mary used 
to? I told Mis’ Haskins I was 
skeered to death to sleep up in that 
east wing any more,—’n yet I’ve 
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been hearing that little lonesome 
thing crying fer me ever since. 
Didn’t you hear it that other time?” 

Mrs. Thomas nodded reluctantly. 
“IT did hear somethin’,” she said, 
“But if it’s a ha’nt why’s it a-ha’ntin’ 
anyway? Never was any harm done 
here fer’s I know. Deacon Brown 
lived here before the town bought 
it, and he hadn't spirit to hurt a hen,— 
except to starve it to death like the 
rest of his family. What’s it a-ha’ntin’ 
for, anyway?” 

“That’s what the minister’s com- 
in’ fer,’ said Huldy Jackson. “I 
always heard a ha’nt wouldn't stay 
in the house with a minister.” 

The voices of all had fallen to a 
whisper and they sat on the edges 
of their chairs bending nervously 
forward toward each other in the 
dusk. Mrs. Plummer’s plump arm 
was about Mrs. Doolittle’s waist. 
Of a sudden the door-bell rang, 
sending discordant echoes jangling 
through the corridors, and _ all 
started. 

Then Mrs. Haskins’s stout figure 
bustled through the hall and they 
heard her saying effusively, “Come 
right in, Mr. Arnold, come right in. 
I was afraid you wasn’t coming.” 
There was inaudible response in a 
man’s tones, and the voices neared 
as she showed him toward the “best 
room.” “Step right in this way an’ 
I’ll have the light lit up in a min- 
ute.” 

When, a moment later, the kero- 
sene lamp sent faint gleams raying 
out into the abysses of darkness be- 
hind the haircloth chairs, it revealed 
all the little old ladies sitting, prim 
and stiff, along the wall. The min- 
ister, a young man fresh from the 
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theological school, gave a startled 
glance around and blushed ineffect- 
ually. Tall, awkward, large-jointed, 
with light, straight hair, and pale 
blue eyes, he was much given to 
blushing. 

Mrs. Haskins hustled forward. 
“Mr. Arnold, this is Mrs. Doolittle.” 
The young man solemnly shook the 
thin fingers of Mrs. Doolittle, who 
courtesied until her little side-curls 
bobbed from side to side. “Mrs. 


Thomas.” In like silence he ex- 
tended his right hand to Mrs. 
Thomas. The motion was repeated 


until, under Mrs. Haskins’s direc- 
tion, he had shaken hands with each 
of the twelve, growing more embar- 
rassed each time. No one spoke, 
and at the end there was a long 
pause which the matron finally 
broke by announcing supper. 
Sitting opposite Mrs. Haskins at 
the table, the minister looked more 
at home. Mrs. Haskins, plump, 
complacent, with a smile as obvi- 
ously put on for the occasion as 
were her crimps, directed all her 
conversation at him. Once there 
was a little flutter when Mrs. Doo- 
little lost her glasses and Mrs. 
Thomas found them for her, growl- 
ing in loud whispers, “Sarves you 
right——why don’t you spec- 
tacles like the rest of us?’ But for 
the most part the old women ate 
with relish and in_ stolid silence. 
Eating was the one great pleasure 
of their lives, and they made the 
most of it. Miss Moon, who had 


come in after the others, ate loudly 
with her knife, seeing which Huldy 
Jackson 
elbow. 
It was a hot, close night; heavy 


nudged her  neighbor’s 
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“thunder-heads” hung low over the 
fields, emitting continual quiverings 
of heat-lightning and _ occasional 
mutters of thunder. Now and then 
sudden gusts flapped the window- 


shades. As time went on, conver- 
sation flagged; every one seemed 
listening for something. In _ vain 


Mrs. Haskins remarked on the like- 
lihood of a shower, on the haying- 
season, the “Conference,” and 
finally there was awkward silence. 

“Mr. Arnold, do you believe in 
ha’nts?” at last she asked nervously. 

The young minister raised his 
gaze from his peach preserves and 
moved uneasily at seeing every eye 
fixed on him. 

“[—I hardly 
kins,” he stammered. 
think such things can be explained 
by natural causes.” 

“How are you going to explain it 
when it ain't a thing, when it’s just 
a voice,—an’ a little voice?” Mrs. 
Doolittle started as if frightened by 
the sound of her own words, but 
sat looking straight at the minister. 

He flushed again and looked help- 
lessly back at her. “In general, Mrs. 
Doolittle—” he repeated. 

Just then an unusually violent gust 
swept under the linen shades. The 
lamp flickered, went out; a door 
upstairs slammed violently, and 
down through the darkness came a 
little wailing cry,—unmistakably that 
of a baby,—which died away in a long 
moan. 

Some of the old ladies screamed, 
most of them huddled together in 
frightened silence. But out of the 
dark sounded Mrs. Doolittle’s 


know, Mrs. Has- 
“In general, | 


voice, clear and shrill in spite of its 
“How are you goin’ to ex- 


terror. 
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plain that, Mr. Arnold? I don’t care 
whether it’s a ha’nt or not, it’s just 
a little thing lonesome in the dark 
and I’m goin’ up to see to it!” 

Mrs. Thomas’s masculine tones 
cut her short. “Go an’ set down 
there, Polly Doolittle, /’m a-going 
to see to this thing!” 

But Mrs. Doolittle had already 
relighted the lamp and was half 
way up the stairs; Mrs. Thomas 
and the minister could only follow 
her. As seen above them in the halo 
of lamp-light, her small, pointed 
features fairly quivered with deci- 
sion, though, as Mrs. Thomas 
noticed, the lamp in her shaking 
hand dripped black oil stains all up 
the front stair carpet. 

From afar Mrs. Haskins and most 
of the old ladies also followed, 
trailing their best Sunday skirts 
recklessly behind them. They saw 
the light of the lamp disappear down 
the east wing, they heard some one 
open the doors of Mrs. Doolittle’s 
and Mrs. Plummer’s deserted 
rooms, they flattened against the 
wall and shrieked when a tall figure 
slid upstairs past them and ran 
down the corridor. But only Mrs. 
Doolittle, Mrs. Thomas and _ the 
minister saw what happened when 
the latter flung open the third door 
and lifted high the lamp. 

Before him, in a heap on the figor, 
crouched Miss Moon, her thin gray 
hair straggling over her face as she 
swayed back and forth, crooning to 
something her long, skinny fingers 
held clutched to her breast. Rais- 
ing the lamp still higher, he saw the 
frightened eyes and ruffled fur of a 
little black kitten. 


“Don’t you dare touch it! It’s 
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mine!’ she cried. Her eyes glit- 
tered like a madwoman’s, and, with 
head thrown back and body turned 
half away, she shielded her armful 
as if expecting a blow. The min- 
ister had once seen a woman protect 
her child that way from a drunken 
brute of a husband. “Don’t you 
dare touch it!” she repeated wildly. 
“I’ve stood it two months and I can’t 
stand it no longer. I can't live 
without a cat! An’ I don't care if 
you are the minister—I hope 
never go to your heaven if I’ve 
got to get along without ‘em 
there!” 

Mrs. Doolittle sprang forward 
with a little cry, and, kneeling, flung 
a thin, protecting arm about Miss 
Moon’s waist, her cheek against the 
kitten’s head. 

“Of course you can keep it!” 


gasped passionately. “There 


ain't nobody going to hurt it a mite. 
There, there,” she murmured, strok- 
ing the kitten’s ruffled fur. 

“Keep it? I rather guess so!” Mrs. 
Thomas had planted her stout form 
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belligerently across the doorway. ‘“‘I’d 
like to see the one that says you can’t 
keep it!” she snorted. “I’d laugh if 
you ain't allowed to have that scrap of 
a kitten,—an’ I'd just like to see the 
person that’s going to take it away 
from you!” 

There was silence in the group he- 
yond the circle of lamplight; then 
Mrs. Haskins started forward aggres- 
sively. Dut the minister was before 
her,—no longer a mere awkward lad, 
but with the light of his high calling 
upon his face, so that she shrunk back 
abashed. In that moment he saw, not 
an old woman and her cat, but the 
starved motherhood that had never 
held a child, a Madonna that might 
have been. 

“Miss Moon, no one shall take it 
from you,” he said huskily, and step- 
ping forward past Mrs. Thomas, with 
his big, awkward fingers, he gently 
stroked the kitten’s fur. Then, in 
New England dread of a scene, he put 
down the lamp and shut the door be- 
hind him, leaving together the three 
mothers. 


Whom God 


By Georg Schock 


N the dull November morning the 

kitchen was gloomier than usual. 

It challenged vou to find fault with 

it, and indeed you could not, for it 
had everything in it that a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch kitchen should have, and 
if you wanted a little cheerfulness 
you were frivolous. The red gera- 
niums in the window, struggling to 
be gay, looked as incongruous as a 
red bow in a weeping woman's hair, 
and the only other bright spot was 
old Mr. Seaman’s face. 

He was in his Sunday clothes and 
moved awkwardly, but the awkward- 
ness was a matter of externals, for 
he jumped like a boy to lift the boil- 
ing kettle. When he.broke the eggs 
into the pan the butter splashed up 
in little particles of torment that 
could not hurt his glossy red hands, 
used to swing the hammer year after 
year in the sparks of the blacksmith’s 
shop. He had been the blacksmith of 
three townships until he gave up his 
trade on his wife’s account, and was 
as deft in his kitchen as at his forge. 

When breakfast was ready he car- 
ried a plate into the next room, as he 
had done every morning for three 
vears. There lay the face on the pil- 
low. Mary Seaman was a large 
woman, and her illness had not wasted 
her ; her cheeks and jaw were full, her 
gray hair abundant. Only her left 
hand looked thinner and smaller than 
the one under her cheek. She always 
put the hand she could move under 
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her cheek; the other lay where it was 
placed since the time when she 
dropped a milk-pail out of it in falling 
on the stone step three years before. 
Her bed stood where any one lying in 
it could see all that went on in the 
kitchen and the parlor. Any one who 
could see, that is. Mary Seaman’s 
inflamed eyes were wide open, but 
their sense was shut. 

The old man sat on the bed and 
held his wife in one arm, painfully 
supporting the tray on his knees and 
spilling the coffee into the saucer. 
“Now you eat breakfast, Mom,” he 
said. “I got ham.” The woman’s 
blank expression did not change; she 
opened her mouth and he fed her. 
There was something both grotesque 
and terrible in the animal movements 
and the automaton face, but her hus- 
band had the armor of custom and 
unimaginativeness, and chattered to 
her undisturbed. When he dressed 
her, he handled the impotent limbs as 
gently as a mother. “Now vait 
vonce,” he said, when she was well 
wrapped up. He reappeared from the 
parlor, dragging in a curious wagon, 
like a child’s express wagon, except 
that it was much longer and nar- 
rower, with a mattress in the bottom 
and a blanket and patchwork com- 
fort folded on the top. He took a pil- 
low from the bed and laid his wife 
comfortably on it in the little car- 
riage. Then in a hurry he set the 
bed-room in order and washed the few 
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dishes, talking all the time. When he 
had ordered everything he covered his 
wife snugly with the gay quilt, 
dragged the carriage through the 
door and locked the house behind him. 
“Now I am your horse ant ve go to 
Sallie’s vonce, ain’d, Mom?” he re- 
marked, picking up the tongue of the 
wagon and starting down the gray 
road. There was a certain gallantry 
about the strong old figure. It was 
easy for a knight to crimson a favor 
in an enviable service, but to attend 
upon his lady year after year with 
petty tasks, and she bedridden and 
unlovely,—how then? 

Centreport has but one street, which 
curves toward the end like a back with 
a tail switched to one side. Along 
the curve the houses are scattered, and 
the little yellow house of the Seamans 
behind the willow trees was the last 
one,—the end of the tail,—with open 
country beyond it. When the acci- 
dent happened the old man bought 
this place and took his wife there, but 
he still felt a proprietary interest in 
the blacksmith shop which his son-in- 
law, James Rickenbach, had taken 
over from him; and the furniture that 
the small house did not require re- 
mained in the large one by the 
smithy where Mary Seaman _ had 
bustled in her prime. It looked as fa- 
miliar as ever to the old man, except 
that the stone step on which his wife 
fell had been taken away. 

As he came along the street he 
could see the red Sunday cap of his 
youngest grandchild, Charles Ricken- 
bach, the event of whose week was 
the waiting for “Grandpop” on Sun- 
day morning. Now he was hanging 
patiently on the gate, all alone, the 
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only human being in sight, and when 
he saw the little wagon he tore into 
the house shouting, “Mom!” Then 
he was back with his mother behind 
him. She beamed at her father; but 
while he dragged the cart to the porch 
and carried the invalid to the down- 
stairs bed-room, her face had the sad- 
ness that comes with a reminder of an 
unending grief. 

Sallie Rickenbach was not given to 
lamentation, and her sad look van- 
ished while Isaac admired a wonder- 
ful new cushion made of humpy 
squares of black and magenta, and 
read the Sunday paper with Charlie 
asleep on his arm. Presently, with an 
irregular trampling and the sound of 
contentious voices, the door was 
opened and there entered the other 
Rickenbach children in dispute. 
Lizzie, a thin and nervous creature, 
was arraigning the lusty Isaac, who, 
his pear-shaped face redder than 
usual, strove to assume bravado to 
hide a naked shame; and Ellie, the 
eldest, whose deportment was suited 
to frizzled hair and a new hat, swung 
her skirts across the floor and sat 
down with an air of lady-like disap- 
proval. Lizzie was voluble: “Yes, I 
tell on you!” she cried, “ant I tell 
Grandpop too! Ain’d you ashamed! 
I belief you chust vant to be smart! 
Vy, Mom, ve vas in Sunday-school ant 
I heart somebody laugh, ant then I 
seen Ikey, ant he vas going lige this,” 
she twisted her small, sharp nose and 
mouth, which in the village children’s 
code expresses defiance, “he vas going 
lige this at Monroe Goodman; ant 
efery vone vas laughing, ant the Su- 
perintendent he seen it too, ant he 
stopped his talk ant chust stood ant 
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looged; ant Ikey he didn’t see 
nothing yet, ant he done lige this,” 
she winked her snapping eyes furi- 
ously, “ant then they laughed awful, 
only Monroe Goodman he vas scared. 
Ant the superintendent, he talked to 
Ikey in front of the whole school, ant 
afterwarts me and Ellie hat to hear 
vat a bad boy Ikey is. Ant they 
made all the fun of us!” she wailed. 


Ikey smiled sheepishly. “I scared 
Monroe Goodman goot,’ he _ re- 
marked. ‘He von’d nefer stick a pin 


in me no more’ ; and Lizzie, the venom 
out of her, subsided, while the mother 
hastened to make a diversion. “Come 
ofer here ant show Grandpop how 
nice you can sing vonce.” Ellie 
opened the parlor organ and seated 
herself consequentially; Lizzie and 
Ikey stood behind, with their mouths 
open ready to begin. After one or 
two false starts, they struck into a 
German hymn. ‘Freie Tag,” shrilled 
Lizzie, her little body swaying. 
“Freie Tag! “Freie Tag,’ Ikey 
shouted, with his eyes on the ceiling. 
“Freie Tag,” Ellie’s trill was a vocal 
simper. The pedals of the or- 
gan squeaked occasionally. Charlie, 
roused by the outburst, rubbed his 
eyes and struggled up on his grand- 
father’s knee; then the fine contagion 
of artistic enthusiasm seized him, and 
he joined with a series of discon- 
nected sounds. Lizzie scowled, but 
her grandfather smiled at her, and 
stroked the little boy’s hair. “Chust 
you go on,” he said. ‘“That’s awful 
nice. Charlie he vants to sing too.” 

It was after dinner and James and 
the children had gone to church, 
when Sallie attempted to change her 
parent’s mind. She had been in to 
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see her mother, who lay as usual with 
her hand under her cheek looking 
straight ahead. Sallie hung over her 
a little. When she came into the par- 
lor the look of grief was deeper than 
usual, and she sat down by the win- 
dow and stared out into the empty 
street. “Pop,” she said after a while. 

The old man lowered his paper and 
looked at her over his spectacles. 

“Pop,” she hesitated, “don’d you 
think might be you coult come here to 
lif?” 

“Do you ant Chames vant to flit?” 

“No, ve don'd vant no flitting, but 
I think it voult be awful nice for you 
ant Mom to lif here vith. Then I 
coult tage care of her.” 

“Ain’d I goot enough to take care 
of your Mom no more?” 

“It’s awful hart vork for you, Pop, 
to cook ant keep the house ant tage 
care of her ant farm too. It ain’d 
right. If you come I fix you real 
nice. You ant her coult have this bet- 
room ant you needn't do nothing but 
haf a goot time.” 

“I’m fixed goot enough now,” said 
her father shortly. 

“IT ain’d nefer felt right aboud you 
living lige that, Pop,” his daughter 
continued, “not since I come up the 
vart ant seen her laying on that stone 
step vith the milk all ofer. I haf to 
be vorried all the time. I lige to 
loog after her myself.”’ 

The old man’s eyes softened a little. 
“It ain’d no neet for you to worry,” 
he answered. “Your mother she 
vorked goot as long as she coult. Now 
I tage care of her myself. I guess I 
can do something else beside be her 
horse.” 

Sallie faltered, but produced her 
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last argument. “Pop,” she ventured, 
“this here don’d look righd for you 
to vork that vay. Ant no vone ain’d 
nefer learned you nothing aboud 
cooking and the neighbors they say—” 

Her father interrupted her. “The 
neighbors they dare mint their own 
business, ant it ain’d for you to say 
nothing, Sallie. I tage care of your 
Mom. I guess I cook goot enough 
for her. That there turkey of yours 
vas done too much. Next you think 
I can’d be her horse no more, ant 
you are at me for some vone else to 
haul her. Now I don’d vant to hear 
no more such darned foolishness. I 
tage a sleep.” 

He put his newspaper over his 
face and snored ostentatiously. 

Three days later, while he was 
busy in the corn-field, Isaac had his 
great idea. It was a day of low-hang- 
ing clouds and warm, infrequent airs 
that made the brittle leaves of. the 
corn-shocks flap like beggars’ rags. 
Isaac in his blue overalls, stripping 
the ears and flinging them to the 
golden pile beside him, was a whole- 
some sight. Nearby stood the long 
cart with Mary in it, her gray eyes 
upturned to the gray sky. The fam- 
ily cat, a veritable Maltese Nimrod, 
was mincing across the stubble; he 
often dined on field-mice, but he 
looked as distinterested as though he 
had no mind at all. Old Isaac’s arm 
stretched and bent with fine regu- 
larity. Presently he worked more 
slowly; then he stopped altogether ; 
then he began to speak. 

“Thirty-seven years this month 
since ve vas married, Mom, ain’d? 
This corn-husking recalls it. Ve vas 
at Schaeffer’s corn-husking ant I 
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pullet a ret ear, ant I give you a kiss 
in front of all the folks, ant I asked 
you that night yet ant ve vas married 
in two weeks. Ve didn’t neet no 
vone to tell us vat ve vanted! Thirty- 
seven years ago! That’s a real long 
time. My, you vas a smart girl! Oh, 
yes!” he sighed heavily, and worked 
for a while. Then he talked on: “That 
there vas an early Fall. Ve vent off 
in a cutter to Mohrsville, me ant you, 
to tage the train, ant ve vas three days 
in Reading. You hat a nice ret dress 
ant a ret hoot, ant I thought, ‘I buy 
her the next vone.’” He threw a 
plump ear, and it shone in the air like 
a comet or a genius before losing it- 
self in the common heap. “Say, Mom, 
ve vas married on November elev- 
enth, ain'd? The eleventh is next 
Sunday. Mom, it vould be awful nice 
to ask Sallie ant Chames ant Ikey ant 
the girls ant the little fellow to eat 
dinner. Ve haf a kint of a vedding 
party.” He bent over her. ‘Mom!’ 
he said very loud, “Dare I ask 
Chames ant Sallie to eat dinner next 
Sunday?” She did not notice him, so 
he put himself in the way of the level 
stare and repeated his question two 
or three times. Slowly the eyes 
focussed themselves, with a look of 
piteous bewilderment; the lips un- 
closed—there was an effort. He spoke 
again. “Yes,’’ she answered, almost 
as loud as he. He smiled at her while 
he adjusted the comfort. ‘That’s 
right, Mom. Ve haf a goot time yet 
vonce.” He stopped to chuckle on the 
way to his corn-heap. “I show Sallie 
I cook a turkey goot. Her Pop ain’d 
so dumb lige she thinks.” 


The day of the wedding-party was 
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warm. There was a screen in one of 
the kitchen windows, and the odors of 
the dinner came through maddeningly 
to the Maltese cat as he lay on the 
sill and glared in with shy green eyes. 
The geraniums were so red that they 
fairly shouted in the sun. Mary, 
dressed in her best, with the gold 
brooch that had been her husband's 
wedding-gift, sat where she was put, 
in an arm-chair at the head of the 
table. Old Isaac had refused to allow 
his daughter in the kitchen, and now 
he was standing beside his wife, look- 
ing triumphantly at the array of pies 
and thumping with a knife-handle to 
call the family. They streamed in— 
James with the carefully indifferent 
look that the Dutch adult male al- 
ways carries to a festive meal. Little 
Charlie, not being old enough to have 
assumed this portion of his inherit- 
ance, came on an enthusiastic run. 
His grandfather laughed delightedly. 
“Charlie is hungry, ain’d, Charlie?” 
The old man’s general kindliness was 
increased by some definite source of 
joyful amusement. He kept watching 
the table with twinkling eyes. Isaac, 
hurrying in .from barn-yard, 
stumbled over his elder sister's foot 
and saved himself by catching at her 
The jar shook an exclama- 
tion out of the sedate damsel, who 
remarked with contempt, “Yes, that’s 
right; so dappig!’ Ellie's scorn, 
though frequent, was usually silent, 
and her brother took refuge in his 
inverted plate. Lizzie, encouraged by 
her senior’s disgust to reprehend lkey 
further on small pretext, watched him 
derisively and saw him pause when 
the plate was a quarter lifted, while 
his jaw fell as though a prop had 
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been knocked out from under it. “Du 
loppes!” she scoffed. Her brother 
paid no attention, and she squirmed 
to look over his shoulder with a star- 
tled “ki!” like the note of a domestic 
fowl. ‘Their mother stopped talking 
to litt her own plate. Hers was a 
double eagle and she turned a pleased 
face to her father, though she said no 
more than “Vell, Pop!” 

“Yes, | vand you to haf a vedding- 
present, Sallie,” the old man exulted. 
“Vill you buy somesing, Charlie? 
You think | ain’d no goot at house- 
keeping. | bet she don’d gif you noth- 
ing lige that, ain’d, Chames ?” 

“Vat do you say to Grandpop?” the 
children’s mother reminded. Ellie, the 
proper, led the way with a rounded 
“Thangs”; Lizzie and Ikey broke off 
the excitement of measuring their 
coins to echo her. The latter was 
simply dazzled; but Ikey, though 
silent, had a purpose in his little gray 
eye. “I put it in my bank,” he 
thought, “then I haf more than all 
the other fellers.”” Even Ellie’s emo- 
tion was too much for her to entirely 
hide. “Now I get a gold bracelet, 
Mom,” she remarked. 

When the meal was over James 
stretched himself with a loud groan 
and sauntered towards the orchard, 
picking his teeth meditatively. The 
children scattered. As old Isaac stood 
beside his wife, her inflamed eyes 
rested on him with an unusual look 
of love struggling to express itself, 
like the eyes of a patient hound. He 
noticed it and bent over her. “Vy, 
Mom, you vant to say somesing?” he 
asked affectionately. She was silent. 
“She loogs real goot to-day,” he re- 
marked to Sallie. “Ate a big dinner. 
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She liges to haf me feet her. She 
loogs like she vanted to talk, but I 
guess I don’t ask her no questions. 
They’re awful hart on her.” He gath- 
ered her up carefully and laid her on 
the bed. “Now you go to sleep.” He 
was tucking her up like a child. “Poor 
Mom!” He came into the kitchen 
again. ‘Vell, Sallie, you thoughd I 
coultn’t tage care of your Mom; 
thoughd I coultn’t cook goot enough. 
Ain’d you ashamed now? That there 
turkey of mine vas better than yours, 
ain'd?” Sallie laughed. “Yes, Pop, 
you are a goot cook. I don’d say no 
more about that. I guess I daren’t 
vash the dishes for you—you think I[- 
don’d do it right.” 

Her father laughed too. ‘Yes, you 
dare help.” They were both busy 
clearing the table Old Isaac carried 
the cakes and pies to the cellar and 
fed the hungry cat. Charlie wandered 
in with cheeks as red as his cap, and 
subsided on a log in a corner of the 
fire-place. Sallie collected the dishes 
with the ring and clatter that are the 
audible expression of plenty and in- 
dustry and satisfaction. The sunlight 
deepened as the afternoon advanced, 
and the air grew sleepily warm. 

When she poured the water from 
the tea-kettle into the dish-pans, the 
steam rose before her face and 
blurred the red geraniums. “Now 
come, Pop,” she called. The old 
man was fairly luminous with satis- 
faction in the success of his wed- 
ding-party. “This here vas a goot 
thing, ain’d?” he said. “Mom, she 
liged it, I belief. I go ant loog at 
her,—it may be she ain’d got enough 
cover,—ant then I come ant help vith.” 
He disappeared into the bed-room. 
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Sallie was rattling the soap in her pan 
and did not hear the first exclamation, 
but his call reached her, in a concen- 
trated voice as though all his powers 
of emotion were held in check. Char- 
lie, touched by the instant contagion 
of grief, set up a cry; his mother 
rushed into the next room, dripping 
water from her wet hands. Isaac was 
bending above the bed and turned his 
head over his shoulder to his daugh- 
ter with a sort of childish reliance 
and hope, for the hand was under the 
cheek and the poor face on the pillow 
had been as immobile in life. Who 
could say what vital need of expres- 
sion had lighted the eyes, still blank 
and open, or what infinitely delicate 
portion of the shocked brain the unac- 
customed movement of love had taxed 
too heavily, crushing with its feather- 
weight like the touch of God's own 
finger? 


Six davs later the Saturday bustle 
of the village was changed to a Sab- 
bath solemnity. The strange Dutch 
reverence for the dead which brings a 
relative across the width of states to 
follow the coffin to the grave, height- 
ened by the circumstances of Mary 
Seaman’s taking-off, was drawing 
several townships from their work. 
Teams kept coming in from all direc- 
tions, and the hitching-shed beside 
the church was quite full of mud- 
splashed phaetons and soft-eyed coun- 
try horses with shaggy fetlocks, slow- 
gaited from the plough. Along the 
street one door after another was 
opened, and people came out dressed 
in their best and solemn. Instead of 
playing the children stood in groups 
and craned their necks and whispered. 
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The day was cold and clear, with a 
brisk wind-—a glittering, metallic day. 
The calendulas and pink and white 
chrysanthemums in the Seamans’ 
front yard were bravely blooming, 
but they shivered pitifully in the wind, 
and the yellow leaves of the willows 
were falling with a sound like soft 
sighs. 

The little house was full of subdued 
and decorous motion. It was too small 
for the mourners to have a separate 
room, so they sat in the parlor where 
Mary lay in the sun. Her large hand 
had been drawn from under her cheek 
and placed, like its feeble fellow, stiff 
at her side. Poor Mary Seaman in 
her coffin, in another than the old 
familiar posture, would grow cramped 
waiting for the Judgment Day. Along 
the wall sat her grandchildren in a 
row; Ikey and Lizzie were subdued, 
Ellie was in quiet tears, Charlie gazed 
bewildered from under his red cap. 
James Kickenbach kept his eyes on 
the ground and his wife sat expres- 
sionless and still, a mere figure-head 
in crape. Streams of people passed 
in, around the coffin and out, with sad 
or curious faces. Une old woman 
broke down and wept hysterically. 
“Her ant me vas girls,’ she sobbed, 
“ant | vas married before she, but 
her baby vas the first!’ in the 
hall a child screamed when her mother 
tried to leave her. “I ain’d seen it 
yet! I vand to go along!” and the 


woman came in with the little thing 
clinging to her hand and staring with 
a foolish smile. 

Old Isaac, sitting in a rocking- 
chair in the corner, noticed nothing. 
The rustle of steps and whispered 
comments troubled him no more than 
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the murmuring of the waters troubles 
a wide-eyed statue by the Nile. His 
face was flushed and drawn and his 
mouth bitten crooked in the sad gro- 
tesqueness of woe. He did not stir 
at the minister’s voice or the music of 
the choir, but when the service was 
over and the crowd in the hall made 
respectful way for the mourners he 
rose decisively and left the room, 
moving with the steadiness of an in- 
ward vision that fills the sense too full 
for the observance of petty things. 
The coffin was carried out and the 
little followed. Sallie 
looked anxiously for her father. “He 
comes soon,” James whispered. Ellie 
leaned upon Ikey with a sense of 
the distinguishing quality of grief, 
and Lizzie came after, leading Char- 
lie by the hand. As they went down 
the walk a sudden gust covered the 
coffin with golden willow-leaves. At 
the gate the big horses stood. patiently 
with the tassels of their black nets 
shaking in the wind. The door of 
the hearse was opened. Just then, 
around the corner of the house came 
Isaac, dragging the long cart with 
the quilt still folded in it. “Set her 
in here,” he said. The bearers stared 
at him. “What’s that?” one of them 
asked. “Set her in here,’ Isaac re- 
peated, forestalling objections with a 
preoccupied man’s impatience at the 
raising of trivial issues. ‘This here is 
her carriage ant [ hauled her lige a 
horse for three years.” Sallie leaned 
toward her father, her amazement for 
the moment fairly transcending her 
grief. He looked at her sternly, and 
his voice sounded like a general's. 
“Don’d none of you say nothing. I 
haul her myself.” James Rickenbach 


procession 
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lifted his head. ‘“‘Set her in,” said he. 
“Tt is right.” 

Isaac spread the quilt over the bot- 
tom of the cart and the coffin was set 
upon it; he tucked the spare folds 
carefully into the handles and lifted 
the wagon-tongue. James stepped 
toward him, but the old man waved 
him back. “You go vith Sallie,” he 
said. Then he set out with the hearse 
behind him and the carriages, one by 
one, falling into line. The hard sun- 
light blazed on the coffin-plate and 
the wind shook the dry brush in the 
fence-corners and rustled in the sad 
stubble-fields. Isaac, with his head up 
and his shoulders very broad and 
square, had the steadfast look of a 
faithful sentinel on duty as he paced 
along with the big black horses toss- 
ing their heads behind him. He could 
hear the tolling of the bell, heavy 
stroke upon stroke, from far down the 
road. 

Out among the pine-trees after the 
sermon the preacher’s voice rose in 
sonorous German phrases, and the 
choir awaited their turn. The pretty 
soprano smiled now and then, for she 
had named her wedding-day on the 
drive to the church and her little heart 
had no more room for sympathetic 
grief than a brimming wine-glass has 
for any bitter. She was as happy as 
Mary Seaman had been, setting out 
in her red gown and hood across the 
sparkling snow,—Mary Seaman, who 
lay with her face turned to the 
sky, soon to be veiled—how heavily! 
“Legen wir ihren Leib in Gottes 
Acker,” read the preacher, “Erde zu 
Erde, Asche zu Asche, Staub zu 
Staub,” the words fell like weights, 
“in sicherer und gewisser Hoffnung 
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der Auferstehung—” The pine- 
branches waved, scattering their rich 
sweetness. There was a sound of 
weeping, and Sallie at the foot of the 
coffin trembled under her black veil. 
Old Isaac stood beside his wife, but 
he did not look at her; his eyes were 
on the impassive earth. There was a 
little water at the bottom of the grave. 
Soon he must leave his wife in the 
weather. When the coffin-lid was 
screwed down he moved aside quietly 
and the choir raised a hymn. 

“O Welt, ich muss dich lassen, 

Ich fahr dahin mein Strassen 

Ins ewig Vaterland. 


“Mein Zeit ist nun vollendet 
Der Tod das Leben schandet 
Sterben ist mein Gewinn.”’ 


There was a slight splash as it 
touched the bottom. Then the first 
earth fell. Isaac followed the little 
clods with his eyes as some of them 
rebounded from the lid. The people 
on the edge of the crowd began to 
move away. 

The old man stood silent. The cof- 
fin was covered with yellow earth. A 
sparrow twittered in one of the pine- 
trees. The prayer was finished. 

Sallie went to him. “Come, Pop,” 
she pleaded, her voice all hoarse with 
crying, “come vith.”” He did not stir 
“Come vith, Pop. Ve go now.” She 
pulled his sleeve, and he moved as 
though suddenly awakened. Just be- 
hind him was the long cart with the 
quilt dragging over the edge, and his 
arm struck it as he turned. At the 
sight of the empty thing with its gay 
drapery all fallen into helpless folds 
the old man’s chin worked; he burst 
into rough sobs and let his daughter 
lead him away. 


AUNT BETSEY WASHINGTON 


My Experiences Photographing the 
Negro in the South 


By John H. Tarbell 


Epitor’s Note:—There is probably no photographer in the country who has made 
such a success in photographing the Southern negro-in his home surroundings as has 
Mr. Tarbell. His artistic taste shows itself in his clever selection and posing of subjects, 
while the results give an admirably correct portraiture of life as it actually exists among 
these people. so interesting in their quaint and homely ways. 


URING a period of nearly 


seven years spent in the 
Southern States and_ else- 
where, but principally in 
that region known as the Asheville 
Plateau, North Carolina, 1 became pho- 
tographically interested in the charac- 
teristics of the negroes, and made a 


specialty of portraying them in their 
various occupations as well as in en- 
deavoring to represent pictorially the 
humorous aspect of their nature. It 
is my intention in the following arti- 
cle to give some of my personal ex- 
periences in that direction, though 
my endeavor must, necessarily, be 
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fraginentary, covering, as it does, 

several vears residence in the South. 

My greatest difficulty has always 

been to persuade the colored people 

to be photographed in their pictur- 

esque, every-day costumes, and it has 
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always required the greatest tact to 
convince them that it was not from a 
desire to ridicule any peculiarities of 
the race; but their suspicions are 
easily aroused and only by the most 
persuasive eloquence has it been pos- 
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sible, in many cases, to overcome 
their native distrust. 

In this respect, however, the negro 
does not differ materially from some 
of his white neighbors of the poorer 
class, and being to a large extent 1m- 
tative, he tries to copy the habits and 
dress of the white people especially 
on those occasions when he is desired 
for photographic purposes. Perhaps 
it is safe to say that the average negro 
does not differ essentially from his 
white neighbors, some being obliging, 
friendly and intelligent, while others 
are sullen, suspicious and ignorant. 

Possibly it may not be generally 
known that the colored people are dif- 
ficuit to please in the matter of por- 
traiture, that is to say, when taking 
a portrait solely to satisfy the individ- 
ual, and not making any effort to 
please one’s personal fancy. As a 
rule, they think the photograph looks 
“too dark, ’—consequently great care 
has to be exercised to make as light 
a print as possible,—the mouth, too, 
is a source of annoyance (perhaps my 
white reader has experienced similar 
difficulty), while the nose is also an 
offending member. In fact, the great- 
est skill of the retoucher’s art is often 
required in smoothing out coarse feat- 
ures, shortening objectionable mouths 
and in making a flat nose more 
aquiline. 

It has been said that the negro is 
imitative; this is often seen in the lit- 
tle pleasantries vouchsafed to the 
photographer, both before and after 
sitting for a portrait, stale witticisms 
and obsolete jokes, which must be re- 
ceived pleasantly and with an approv- 
ing grin, although the same man’s 


chatter may have been heard for the 
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five-hundredth time. Fortunately for 
me, it was seldom that I attempted to 
produce anything that would prove 
satisfactory to the ladies of color 
themselves, my preferences being for 
the “old-time mammies,’ now so 
rapidly passing away, but strange 
to say it was often with the great- 
est difficulty that I could persuade 
them to pose for me in the at- 
titude which seemed to me the most 
characteristic, especially if it was for 
the purpose of depicting any occupa- 
tion or any menial attitude. The re- 
quest for such a pose usually aroused 
suspicion, and it was at once inferred 
that they were being “guyed.” 

During one of my rambles for sub- 
jects, I chanced to see a picturesque 
old negress sitting on the porch of her 
cabin. Her head was decorated with 
a gaily colored handkerchief. The 
other garments were worn but charm- 
ingly effective and appealed strongly 
to my sense of the artistic value of 
such a scene. In fact, the whole 
scheme of color, from the vine-covered 
porch, with flowers of various hues 
interpersed, together with the striking 
figure of the old woman, as the cen- 
tre and point of interest, impressed 
me as being unusually pleasing. 

I approached timidly and _ said: 
“Aunty, will you allow me to take your 
picture on that porch? I'll pay you 
for your trouble.” 

Immediately her head went up in 
the ‘air, and with a snort of indigna- 
tion she replied: “No, boss, when | 
has my likeness took, I’se g’wine to a 
gallery, Lis.” 

Neither persuasion 
was of any avail, and | was obliged 
to relinquish my attempt. 
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At another time I chanced to run 
across a woman in the act of washing 
clothing. She was standing near a 
huge iron kettle, under which was a 
fire, and she occasionally moved the 
clothes around with a long stick,—the 
water in the kettle, of course, being 
kept at a high temperature by the fire 
underneath. 

| ventured to ask her to allow me 
to photograph her in that particular 
attitude, to which she demurred, but 
said she would be willing to stand be- 
side the kettle and be “took.” By 
dint of much urging, however, and 
the offer of money she at last over- 
came her repugnance, and grasping 
the long stick, bent over the kettle in 
the correct position, being phi tO- 
graphed in the act. 

lt is only fair to state that while 
many of the negroes are averse to 
being photographed, there are a few 
to be found now and then who seem 
to understand the whys and where- 
fores of illustrative art, and who are 
willing to do all in their power (for a 
consideration) to aid the photogra- 
pher in his endeavors. Some of my 
best models have been discovered 
among the more intelligent class, who 
entered with great zest into the spirit 
of the occasion, and did their utmost 
to represent the ideas intended to be 
conveyed. 

A negro preacher, and it need 
hardly be added, an admirer of the 
great Lincoln, made an_ excellent 
model for a study which has been en- 
titled, ““A Page of History.” The ac- 
companying illustration represents the 
aged preacher, examining two por- 
traits of the martyr President in 
MecClure's Magazine,—the history be- 
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ing that written by Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell some years since. 

The negro minister, as a rule, ts 
uneducated, but it sometimes occurs 
that he possesses a most wonderful 
power over his hearers. One in par- 
ticular is recalled at the present time: 
viz., Pastor Rumley, who preached an 
cxtraordinary sermon on “De Valley 
ob de Dry Bones.” This discourse 
brought him quite a reputation in his 
native town, and he was in the habit 
of repeating it at various times and 
with many embellishments. 

Unfortunately, it was not my good 
fortune to hear this remarkable ser- 
mon, but I attended another of his ser- 
vices on a certain Sunday and wit- 
nessed the most emotional proceed- 
ings which it has ever been my lot to 
sce. During the sermon the preacher 
worked himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. His hearers’ shouted, 
howled and yelled unintelligible jar- 
gon, they danced and grew hysterical, 
while one woman, with a wild scream, 
suddenly rushed across the aisle of 
the church, almost displacing the long 
piping of the stove as she continued 
her gyrations. Swaying backward, 
she flopped into the lap of one of the 
colored brothers, while another coolly 
re-adjusted the stove funnel. At this 
stage of the proceedings, one of the 
sisters approached the demonstrative 
member, and dragged her back to her 
former seat, where she remained, 
limp and exhausted, until the close of 
the service. 

Soon a voice started the familiar 
strain of “Roll, Jordan, Roll.” Im- 
mediately it was caught up and sung 
by the congregation with a wild free- 
dom, pathos, and melody. After the 
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singing, a collection was taken up, 
the hats being passed, and when 
the first round had been made the 
money was counted, but not con- 
sidered sufficient ; so the hats were 
passed the second time, and the 
collection counted as before, but 
again the amount was considered 


“*Fraip I'LL BREAK DE GLASS” 


insufficient. After an urgent ap- 
peal from the pastor, the hats were 
sent around for the third time, and 
the change having been carefully 
counted, the sum was declared enough 
and to spare. Another hymn was 
sung, the benediction given, and the 
audience dispersed. 

It was noticed that the colored 


vouths lined up just outside the door- 
way, and gracefully removed their 
hats as the dusky maidens with 
whom they were acquainted passed 
out. 

As previously stated, the last few 
vears of my life have been spent in 
the vicinity of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, but it has been possible occasion- 
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“SAY, Boss, CAN’T YOU SPARE A FEW PENNIES?” 


ally to visit other sections of the South, 
while more recently an entire winter 
was spent in the Bahamas, where the 
negro element largely predominates. 
The prevailing characteristics of the 
race, however, appear to be about the 
same wherever they are found. 

At Nassau, the capital, it seems to 


me, One notices more independence of 
manner, and an impudence at times 
not altogether pleasing to the Ameri- 
can tourist, but this little Island of 
New Providence, though scarcely dis- 
cernible upon the ordinary map, is a 
British Possession, and, apparently the 
average darkey there enjoys the dis- 
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BAHAMA CABIN WITH THATCHED ROOF 


tinction of having a tilt with Uncle 
Sam now and then. This he accom- 
plishes in various ways, sometimes by 
overcharging, sometimes by lying, and 
sometimes by a torrent of invective, 
for many of them are among the sauci- 
est and most vindictive of their race. 

Here, as in the United States, the 
negro is very religious (in spots), but 
the facility with which many of them 
attend church on Sunday, and over- 
charge the Yankees on Monday, is 
painfully evident. In the latter re- 
spect, however, they are fully equalled 
by their white neighbors, the average 
Bahamian considering it a religious 
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duty to charge the visitors about three 
times as much for an article, or a ser- 
vice performed, as he would one of 
his own countrymen. Possibly the 
Americans are largely responsibie for 
this state of things, for doubtless 
many of them are lavish in their ex- 
penditures, giving the natives the im- 
pression that ali Amercans are fabu- 
lously wealthy. 

It may also be true that the ‘“‘snap- 
shot fiend” has done a great deal 
towards antagonizing the negro ele- 
ment in regard to photographing his 
person. The accompanying illustration 
represents a tourist from the “States” 
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JUSTINA EXHIBITING HER PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


in an endeavor to photograph a 
woman and child in the streets of 
Nassau with his kodak—this incident 
being one of many which I witnessed 
during my visit. 

“’Fraid Ill break de glass,” said 
the shiny-faced native. 

“Oh, no, vou won't,” said the bluff 
old major from the States, in as sooth- 
ing a tone as he was capable of utter- 
ing. “What are you afraid of? Keep 
quiet a minute.” 

Snap'—and the smiling counte- 
nance is perpetuated, and doubtless 
the counterfeit presentment served to 
entertain numerous friends and rela- 
tives for successive months thereafter. 

Although the negro of the Bahamas 
takes great pride in calling himself a 


Vritish subject, many of them do not 
hesitate to ask alms of Uncle Sam 
on every possible occasion, a common 
practice being to approach a group of 
Americans on the street, and raise the 
hat with one hand, extending the 
other at the same time, with the re- 
quest, “Say, boss, can’t you spare a 
few pennies?” 

As has been said the Bahama negro 
is an adept at extorting money from 
the tourist. Talk about “Yankee 
shrewdness,"—it is nothing as com- 
pared to the cunning evinced by the 
native of Nassau, the capital. The 
safest plan, when desiring any service 
performed, is always to make the bar- 
gain in advance, but even this precau- 
tion is often insufficient to prevent a 
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wrangle atter it is finished,—the only 
too common practice being to scan 
the money given (as previously 
agreed upon), turn it over several 
times, and with a contemptuous look, 
refuse to accept so small an amount. 
The only thing to be done, under such 
circumstances, is to leave, paying no 
attention to the abuse which follows. 

A certain section of the Island of 
New Providence is inhabited almost 
exclusively by the colored people, 
and is known as Grant’s Town. Here 
many of them live in very primitive 
cabins, with thatched roofs. 
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Passing one of these on a certain 
day, my attention was called to an 
aged negress sitting on the porch, and 
on entering into conversation, she told 
me her history, which was briefly as 
follows: She had belonged to the 
Yuraba tribe of Africans, and when a 
child in her native wilds, during a 
desperate encounter between hostile 
tribes, was captured, and afterward 
sold to a company of Portuguese slave 
traders. The little girl, together with a 
numberof other captives, was hurried to 
the sea coast, placed on board a slave 
ship, driven into the hold, and carried 
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out to sea. After we s of almost 
intolerable suffering, they were over- 
hauled and captured by a British 
man-of-war,and broughtto the Ba- 
hamas, where Justina (as she calls 
herself) has lived ever since. 


Stop, THIEF 


She is now an old woman, but has 
a vivid recollection of all the early 
events connected with her childhood, 
and has the greatest admiration for 
the late Queen Victoria. More than 
once she exclaimed with great fervor, 
bless dat Queen.” 

Going inside her cabin, she re- 
turned with a large picture of Queen 
Victoria, which had been given to her 
hy some white people and which she 
exhibited with great pride. 

But to return once more to the ne- 
groes of the Southern States. 

The children there, as a rule, are 
less averse to being photographed 
than the older people,—this seems to 


he the case in all sections of the coun- 
try, though it frequently occurs that 
the least picturesque specimens are the 
most anxious to be “tooken.”” The 
two little waifs in the act of emerging 
from the hollow trunk of a tree were 
willing subjects, but doubtless their 
parents, had they been present, would 
have objected strongly to their being 
taken in any such position. Their 
desire, probably, would have been to 
have their young offspring dressed in 
the latest fashion, and either sitting 
or standing in the conventional atti- 
tude and staring at the camera,—this 
of course to be accompanied by one of 
the usual horrors, a_ fantastically 
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painted background. Here, again, we 
see the imitative faculty of the race, 
for how often the fond white parents 
are satished only when their second 
editions are represented in frills and 
feathers or in stiff, starchy clothing, 
which must all be done in the con- 
ventional studio with a “skylight.” 

As has been intimated before, the 
colored people are very anxious to ap- 
pear as light as possible in their pic- 
tures, and after | had learned this 
fact, it was seldom that I ventured to 
show any of my studies to those who 
had posed for me. During the earlier 
portion of my visit to the South, I had 
made the mistake of freely exhibiting 
my pictures to my dusky models. 

| have in mind the mother of a 
most interesting little pickaninny, 
whose portrait | had taken solely to 
please myself, and which | afterward 
showed to its mother. 

\ look of disappointment over- 
spread her face and she remarked 
with a sigh, “Oh, so dark, | dont 
want it.” 

Frequently a crowd of colored ur- 
chins have followed me long dis- 
tances, earnestly requesting to be 
photographed, and with such remarks 
as, “Say, boss, draw me off, will yer?” 
“Say, Mister, want ter take me 
standin’ on my head?” “G'wine 
sketchin’, boss? and the like. 

It may sometimes happen that an 
unusually tattered but picturesque 
specimen in the crowd is selected, and 
is requested to serve as a model, but 
very likely he or she will obstinately 
refuse, while a dozen perhaps of the 
least desirable will spring forward, 
earnestly requesting to be “‘tooken.” 

Occasionally the ill-dressed urchins 
will shout, “You uns wants ter put 


my likeness in a winder and sell it, 
vou does!” 

This is a crusher, and is supposed 
to annihilate the aspiring and per- 
spiring photographer. 

While, as a general rule, it has been 
my practice to portray the negro at 
his best, or rather as representing 
him engaged in some honorable oc- 
cupation, | must frankly admit that it 
has seemed necessary, now and then, 
to depict him at his worst, both to 
please a certain public taste, and for 
pecuniary reasons as well. 

When this has been attempted, it 
has been found desirable to make a 
diligent search for models who had 
no objection to being represented in 
any scene I might select, provided 
thev were well paid for their services. 

In the illustration entitled “Stop, 
Thief!" an attempt has been made to 
represent the weakness that some 
members of the colored race have for 
the luscious watermelon, and _ the 
scene is supposed to portray a sneak 
thief in the act of escaping through a 
fence surrounding a yard which con- 
tains the juicy fruit. 

The next scene shows the culprit 
after his arrival home, where he 
ravenousiy devours the stolen melons. 
His little brother gazes longingly 
but sadly at the disappearing melon, 
not being allowed to share a single 
morsel. 

These records of my work would 
seem to be incomplete without an at- 


tempt to illustrate the negro from a 
sentimental point of view, and it gives 
me great pleasure to be able to do 
this. 

On one of those rare spring morn- 
ings, often seen in the sunny South, 
there called at my studio a young 
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negro of perhaps eighteen years of 
age. He was accompanied by a young 
colored girl of about the same age. 
Both were the darkest specimens of 
their race that I had ever seen, and 
gave their names as Tom and Lily. 

After some little conversation, they 
admitted that they intended to get 
married in a few weeks, and wanted 
to know if | would take their “‘like- 
nesses’ for them, “togedder, if yer 
please, boss.” 

Seeing that they were admirably 
adapted to picture a scene which | had 
often longed to portray, viz., the old, 
old story of loye, | agreed to give 
them a picture if they would allow me 
to photograph them just as I wished, 
for my own especial purpose. They 
readily consented to this, and they 
were posed in the attitude of two 
bashful lovers,—the youth gazing 
rather sheepishly at his sweetheart, 
and she responding by a similar 
glance. 

The result is seen in the illustration 
entitled,‘ The Wooing O’t.”” After vari- 
ous poses of a similar character, 
several exposures were made, of 
a nature calculated to suit their own 
personal wishes, care being taken to 
have the resultant prints several shades 
lighter than the subjects appeared in 
nature! The results were highly 
pleasing to Tom and Lily; and it 1s 
perhaps needless to say that the pic- 
tures designed especially for my own 
satisfaction were never shown to 


them ! 

Tom and Lily were very frienilly 
after this episode, and used to call fre- 
quently at my studio,—especially the 
former. On one occasion, when 
coming alone to borrow (?) a nickel, 
he frankly related to me the story of 


his courtship, which was_ substan- 
tially as follows, told in Tom’s own 
words: 

“I. says to her, says I, ‘Lil’, I’se 
got right smart ob a_leetle patch o’ 
eround ober yander, an’ I’se got a 
cood many sweet ‘taters, a good 
many beans, an’ a lot o’ corn, an’ I 
reckon I’se wine to get married nex’ 
fall_—an'—an'—-/'/] marry you if you 
loike. 

Lil’ did not blush, but like a wise 
woman, she reflected,—then she re- 


plied: “Tom, vou'se mighty suddent, 
an’ Ilse g wine to study ober it for a 
spell.” 

And study over it she did. 

Yom came the second time and 
pressed his suit. 

“now, Lil, said he, “I specs 
you se g wine ter gib me an anser to- 
day.” 

Dut Lil’ only assumed an air of re- 
serve and simply replied, “Oh, I don't 
know.” 

Tom was in despair and went away. 
However, he returned to the attack 
for the third time, on this occasion 
using strategic measures to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

“Lil’,” said he, “if vou’se don't an- 
ser to-day, Ise g wine ter marry 
Koste.” 

This vigorous action on Tom's 
part was entirely successful, and Lil’ 
surrendered, only stipulating that she 
should be presented with a new calico 
dress, “with valler flowers on it,” in 
time for the marriage ceremony. 

A few weeks after this occurrence 
they were united in the holy bonds ot 
matrimony, but | am unable to state 
whether their union has been a happy 
one, my duties having since called me 
to another section of the country. 
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The Ups and Downs of Christmas 
in New England 


By Abram English Brown 


benediction first heralded over the 

plains of Bethlehem, “On earth 

peace, good will toward men,” 
find more complete exemplification 
than in New England, where the 
greatest struggle was waged against 
Christmas. It is not yet a half cen- 
tury since the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember was legally recognized as a 
holiday in the Bay State, and it is less 
time since Christmas Day came to 
have general recognition. 

At our New England Christmas we 
have a strange blending of the Chris- 
tian and anti-Christian customs and 
feelings. They are so interwoven 
that it is difficult to tell where the 
paganism ends and the Christian be- 
gins, and because of this complexity 
we may have more patience with our 
Puritan ancestors who fought so per- 
sistently against the observance of 
Christmas on these shores. Those 
English Puritans separated from the 
English Church because “they could 
not have the word freely preached and 
the sacraments administered without 
idolatrous gear.” It was rather the 
abuse than the observance of Christ- 
mas that so embittered them and 
prompted them to use all means in 
their power to prevent any appearance 
of Christmas observance on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

There is a strange irony of fate in 


[: no part of the world does the 


the arrival of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh at the very season when the gen- 
erous and humane holiday was ob- 
served at home in Old England. It 
was as if an opportunity was fur- 
nished them to thus early stamp their 
contempt for the chief feast of the 
Church, against which their volun- 
tary exile was a most positive protest. 
This, however, was done negatively, 
for they make no mention of the day 
as distinct from others. 

The Pilgrims, having decided where 
to start their Plymouth settlement, 
set to work to prepare timber. Sun- 
day dawned upon their toil, and al- 
though they had no shelter on land, 
there was no stroke of work upon the 
Lord’s day. The following day— 
Monday — they were ready to begin 
work on their first house. It was 
Christmas Day, a day of memories to 
some of the company, we may imag- 
ine, a day of comparisons, possibly of 
regrets, but with the leaders we may 
fancy a day of renewal of their deter- 
mined purpose. 

Bradford makes the simple record, 
and thus closes his first book: “And 
ye 25 day begane to erecte ye first 
house for comone use to receive them 
and their goods.” Mourt, who was 
more inclined to give details, says: 
“Mounday, the 25 day, we went on 
shore, some to fell tymber, some to 
saw, some to rive, and some to carry, 
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so no man rested all that day.”” Hub- 
bard says: “They were as cheerfully 
employed in building their first house 
for common use as their friends else- 
where about their cheer according to 
the custom of the day.” When all 
other Christians throughout the world 
had come to a halt, this little band of 
Pilgrims entered their strongest pro- 
test by unremitting labor, but with 
the going down of the sun there came 
a change, according to Mourt, who 
says: ‘“Mounday, the 25, being Christ- 
masday, we began to drinke water 
aboard, but at night the master caused 
us to have some Beere.”’ According 
to the records, the supply with which 
they had left England had run low, 
and the company had been put upon 
water, but at the close of this Christ- 
mas Day were granted one privilege, 
that of a mug of beer. Conscience 
forbade them the traditional pie and 
customary carol, but in the draught of 
beer they carried on the Christmas 
traditions. 

The Puritans, although indomitable 
and self-sacrificing, were men and 
lovers. They had tender sympathies 
and affections which were aroused by 
certain days and associations. Brad- 
ford would not stain his page with the 
word Christmas, but it was a day too 
hallowed, too long associated with 
pleasant memories, to be wholly 
disregarded by men and women reared 
in Old England, and whose hearts, 
despite themselves, must have turned 
homeward on that great day of reli- 
gious remembrances. 

Before a twelvemonth the pioneers 
of Plymouth had learned that the At- 
lantic was not broad enough to keep 
away the English holiday sentiment, 
although they longer suppressed the 


outward demonstration. In Novem- 
ber, 1621, about a year after the May- 
flower cast anchor, came the little ship, 
Fortune, of fifty-five tons, bringing a 
most welcome addition to the settle- 
ment. Of this new company Brad- 
ford records: “Most of them were 
lusty yonge men, and many of them 
wild enough,” and proceeds to say: 
* And herewith I shall end this year. 
Only I shall remember one passage 
more, rather of mirth than of weight. 
On ye day called Christmas Day ye 
Gov'r called them out to worke (as 
was used), but ye most of this new 
company excused themselves and said 
it wente against their consciences to 
work on yt day. So ye Gov’r tould 
them that if they made it a mater of 
conscience he would spare them till 
they were better informed. So he led 
away ye rest and left them; but when 
they came home at noone from their 
worke, he found them in ye streete at 
play, openly, some pitching ye base, 
and some at stoole-ball, and such like 
sports. So he went to them, and tooke 
away their implements, and tould 
them that was against his conscience, 
that they should play and others 
worke. If they made ye keeping of it a 
mater of devotion, let them kepe their 
houses, but there should be no gaming 
or revelling in ye streets, since which 
time nothing hath atempted that way, 
at least openly.” 

This severe management was only 
one of the methods adopted by the 
Puritan leaders to purify religion. As 
there were divisions among those re- 
formers in England, so there were on 
these shores, and their methods for 
controlling the companies of settlers 
were unlike. The Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh were Independents and always 
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manifested a certain tolerance which 
was not practised in the Bay Colony 
by the Nonconformists who settled at 
Salem and Boston. Winthrop, the 
leader of the Bay Colony, is as silent 
on the subject of Christmas as Brad- 
ford. In both colonies no doubt there 
was great rejoicing when it became 
known that in June, 1647, Parliament 
abolished the observance of saints’ 
days and “the three grand fes- 
tivals’ of Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsuntide, “any law, statute, cus- 
tom, constitution or canon to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstand- 
ing.” This was a victory for the 
party aiming at the purification of 
religion on these shores, as well as in 
England. 

For the next twelve years we may 
believe that Christmas festivities were 
entirely abolished, but the spirit was 
still abroad, and the leaders in the 
Bay Colony determined to sustain the 
anti-sentiment by enacting a statute 
whereby offenders could be brought 
to judgment. They enacted a law 
against it in 1659. It is styled a law 
for “preventing disorders arising in 
several places within this jurisdiction 
by reason of some still observing such 
festivals as are superstitiously kept 
in other countries to the great dis- 
honor of God and offence of others,— 
it is therefore ordered by this Court 
and the authority thereof that whoso- 
ever shall be found observing any 
such day as Christmas or the like, 
either by forbearing of labors, feasting 
or any other way, upon any such ac- 
counts as aforesaid, every such per- 
son so offending shall pay for every 
such offence five shillings as a fine to 
the county.” This law remained on the 
statute-book until 1681, when it was 
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repealed, but the repeal was bitter to 
old Puritanism. 

Judge Samuel Sewall, in the con- 
scientious discharge of his duties, 
guarded the morals of the people with 
stucied care, and to his records we are 
indebted for the movements of the 
period. Four years after the repea! 
of the law he records: “ Dec. 25, 
1685. Carts came to town and shops 
open as usual. Some, somehow ob- 
serve the day, but are vexed, I be- 
lieve, that the Body of people profane 
it, and blessed be God no authority 
yet to compel them to keep it.” The 
next year the shops and the carts give 
this dignitary great pleasure again. 

Judge Sewall was greatly annoyed 
by an act of the General Court of 
16077, whereby no one should be hin- 
dered from performing the Episcopal 
service, but did his part in keeping 
public opinion repugnant to it, yet 
he met with an official rebuff when, 
in 16806, through the influence of An- 
dros, the first clergyman of that faith 
appeared in New England,—Robert 
Ratcliffe——who came in the frigate 
Rose. Andros appeared in his sup- 
port. He landed December 20, 1686, 
and proceeded to make preparations 
for a Christmas festival such as he 
was. accustomed to in England. 
But he soon learned that he had 
people to deal with who had minds 
of their own and would not grant 
him, although a representative of 
the King, one of the Puritan meet- 
ing-houses in which to hold his ser- 
vice. Shrewd men prompted him 
to steer clear of an open rupture 
thus early, and Christmas Day, 
which came on Saturday, was 
observed at the Town House. That 
celebration, in the Boston Town 
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House, two hundred and seventeen 
years ago, was doubtless the first 
Christmas celebration with legal 
sanction, and in a formal way, ever 
held in Boston. We can but imag- 
ine the feelings of Judge Sewall 
when Andros went to the Episcopal 
service with a red-coat on his right 
and a captain on his left. 

The anti-Christmas sentiment 
received a check by the coming of 
the Huguenots from France. They 
were widely different from the Puri- 
tans in habits and religious beliefs. 
They were buoyant and cheerful in 
their natures, and brought religious 
convictions that were none the less 
firm because accompanied by cer- 
tain pliancy in things not regarded 
as of vital importance. Their 
mother tongue was French, and 
although Protestants they could 
not assimilate with the Puritan 
element, hence they early formed 
their own church and had their own 
clergyman. This was tolerated in 
general, but soon they began to 
have a Christmas festival. Samuel 
Sewall made record of his action in 
the matter: “This day I spoke with 
Mr. Newman about his partaking 
with the French church on the 25th 
of December, on account of its being 
Christmas, as they abusively call 

The Huguenots, represented in 
Boston by the Faneuil family and 
others of like distinction, although 
French in origin, were in harmony 
with the adherents of the Church 
of England, who had kindly re- 
ceived them in England when 
driven from their homes at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and when meeting in Boston they 


were in sympathy with the observ- 
ance of Christmas, and this union 
of elements made the fight against 
it the more severe. 

The learned judge and the Puri- 
tan clergymen, however, kept a 
careful watch against the “arch 
enemy. In 1697 the Judge records: 
“Shops are open and carts and sleds 
come to town with wood and fagots 
as formerly.” He takes peculiar 
pleasure in the report of his son 
Joseph (later the famous pastor of 
the Old South Church). 

He says: “Joseph tells me _ that 
though most of the Boys went to 
the Church, yet he went not.” In 
1705 he makes a similar record, and 
in 1706 he records his satisfaction 
with the general work going on 
throughout Christmas day; his legal 
mind could not give assent to mob 
violence, but he doubtless turned a 
deaf ear to the report of disorder 
of that year. It is recorded that 
‘the commoner sort called names and 
brake windows in King’s Chapel!” 
because the worshippers there held a 
Christmas service. 

When other means of suppressing 
Christmas failed, the clergymen took 
up the subject and dealt with it from 
the pulpit, there exercising their of- 
ficial authority, which was but little in- 
ferior to law, and often coupled with 
it. In the town of Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, the wife of the village 
squire attended the anniversary 
observance privately held by two 
poor Germans living upon her hus- 
band’s estate, being prompted by a 
desire to extend sympathy to those 
people, so far away from their kin 
and country. This was the occasion 
of a great uproar in the community, 
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and the woman was shunned by her 
neighbors, as if infected by conta- 
gion, and the parson with the elders, 
after giving the offender a trial and 
finding her guilty, ordered that she 
be excommunicated from _ the 
church. This was at a time when 
such an act meant little less than 
ostracism for life. 

Rev. Cotton Mather denounced 
Christmas festivity on December 25, 
1712, in the following strong lan- 
guage: 

“ "Tis an evident affront unto the 
grace of God for men to make the 
birth of our holy Saviour an encour- 
agement and’an occasion for very 
holy enormities. Can you in your 
consciences think that our holy Sav- 
iour is honored by mirth, by long 
eating, by hard drinking, by lewd 
gaming, by rude revelling, by a mass 
fit for none but a Saturn or a Bac- 
chus, or the light of Mohametan 
Romadon? Shall it be said that at the 
birth of our Saviour, for which we owe 
as high praise to God as the heavenly 
host can do, we take the time to please 
the hellish legions and to do actions 
that have much more of hell than, of 
heaven in them.” 

The Puritan contempt for the use 
of green at Christmas lasted after 
they had reluctantly admitted a 
passing observance of the day. It 
not only savored of the Saturnalia, 
but it kept alive the old tradition 
that according as the holly brought 
in at Christmas was smooth or 
rough, the wife or the husband 
would be the one in authority the fol- 
lowing year, and surely no man, even 
of Puritan stock, could tolerate the 
idea of being other than “the lord of 
creation.” 
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A slight modification of the oppo- 
sition is detected after Samuel Sew- 
all had been dead some years. It 
was in 1753 when the Old South 
Church voted to allow the wor- 
shippers at King’s Chapel, whose 
house had been burned, to have their 
Christmas celebration in their meet- 
ing-house on the condition that they 
would not decorate it with spruce or 
other green, branding the holly and 
ivy as ‘‘seditious badges.” 

Although the provincial soldiers, 
during the Revolution, paid but 
little heed to Christmas, they were 
familiar with the habits of the for- 
eign troops, here as their enemies, 
and took the advantage of Christ- 
mas, 1776. It was nearly six months 
after independence had been de- 
clared, and proclaimed from town 
to town, but it was the most gloomy 
period of the war to the Americans. 
The last campaign had been almost 
a series of disasters, and retreats. 
The enemy had gained possession of 
Rhode Island, Long Island, and 
nearly the whole of New Jersey, 
and to the Provincials the approach- 
ing Christmas gave no promise of 
cheer. 

But Washington, who knew the 
habit of the Germans to have a 
grand carousal at Christmas, would 
put them off their guard, deter- 
mined to take advantage of the feast, 
cross the Delaware, make an at- 
tack upon Trenton, and secure a vic- 
tory. This he did, and from that 
Christmas day forward the American 
force became an army more than in 
name, and the fortunes of the United 
States never again sank to so low an 
ebb. 

The Christmas gift which the 
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commander-in-chief was enabled to 
present to the continental authori- 
ties did much toward the final tri- 
umph of the cause of the American 
colonies. 

It required a long time fully to 
overcome the inherited prejudices. 
In fact, Christmas was not regarded 
as a New England holiday until the 
nineteenth century was well on its 
way, though in certain localities, 
such as Narragansett — an opulent 
community settled by Episcopalians— 
two weeks of Christmas visiting and 
feasting were kept up by the plant- 
ers and their slaves alike. 

It was not until 1838 that the 
state of Massachusetts made any 
holiday legal, and this action was 
in relation to days of grace in com- 
mercial paper. Then Thanksgiving, 


Fast Day and July Fourth were recog- 
nized, and a provision made for the 
payment of legal obligations com- 
ing due on those days and on 
Sunday. 

In 1856 the law was so amended as 
to include Christmas, and make it 
a legal holiday. This was done by 
an act of the General Court which 
received the signature of Nathaniel 
P. Banks, Governor. Up to this 
time the schools had been in ses- 
sion on Christmas, although the 
Christmas sentiment was fast tak- 
ing possession of the public mind, 
but not yet had old Christmas, the 
cheerful personification in English 
tradition of charity and universal 
good feeling, of blameless gayety 
and religious joy, fully asserted it- 
self in New England. 


The Refuge 


By Mary White Morton 


RE my blue lips the icy waters gag, 
A final frenzied stroke I push, to touch 


Yon low, dim streak. 


Will it be rock I clutch, 


To whose kind clefts my spent self I may drag, 
There to find foothold, shelter, life and joy? 
Or drifting, shifting log wherewith to buoy 

My numb corpse yet a space? Or shall I grope 
For slippery, clammy weed with which to be 
Sucked to the salt dregs of the yielding sea ?— 

What wilt thou prove, O love, my heart’s one hope? 


The Story of Dan 


By Nina Welles Tibbot 


ALKIN’ of Osborne's 
folks, I wonder if you 
people remember the 


time he lost that pair 
of heavy grays of his?” Mr. Watson 
looked inquiringly at his friends. 

“They was stole, wasn’t they?” 
asked Mr. Farnham. 

“Yes, they was stole and a mad- 
der man you never see.” 

“T lost a pacing mare at the same 
time,” observed Mr. Olicott, rising 
to the occasion. 

“And I lost a bay horse that won 
first prize at the Spillman County 
races,” said Oliver Barnes. 

“Yes, we was all stole from about 
that time,” continued Mr. Watson, 
“but that ain’t what I’m gettin’ at. 
I was tryin’ to tell about the man 
that done the stealin’.” 

Mr. Barnes came a step nearer, 
dragging his chair behind him. Mr. 
Farnham rose and went to the win- 
dow and looked out. Even the land- 
lord changed his position and seemed 
restless to hear about “a real, sure- 
enough” horse thief. 

“What do you know about him?” 
asked Si Whitcomb. 

“T know all there is to know,” ob- 
served Mr. Watson in an heroic 
tone of voice, “and since he’s a 
deader, I might be induced to tell it 
to you folks.” 

There was a moment’s silence 
broken by Mr. Barnes. “I ain't 


much took with horse thieves, even 
if they be dead.” He looked sullen. 

“Well, you was mightily took 
with this one, and when he was a 
goner and they asked you to be 
a pallbearer, your head got so 
swelled up you bought a stove-pipe 
hat for the occasion.” Mr. Watson 
leaned back and looked at his 
friends through half-closed eyes. 

“T ain’t much for riddles, so if 
it’s just the same to you, Raymer, 
speak out,” said Mr. Farnham. 

“I’m a-goin to speak out, for I’m 
talkin’ about our recently deceased 
governor, the Honorable Mr. Dun- 
woody.” There was a _ peculiar 
sound of half-smothered words, 
then they were silent while Mr. 
Watson took a conspicuous seat 
and began his story: 

“When I first knew Dunwoody, 
he wasn’t an Honorable nor even a 
Mister, but plain Dan. He come 
here from some place, nobody knew 
where, and settled down on a claim 
and lived in a dugout, about like 
the rest of us, only he lived alone 
‘cept for a little yellow-headed 
baby. 

“He was a frail, slim looking 
chap, and many’s the time I’ve 
pitied him a followin’ the plough, 
for he looked like he’d break in two 
if the horse jerked very hard on the 
lines. The baby was always behind 
him, a tumblin’ along in the furrow, 
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and when eatin’ time come he’d 
pick up the baby and the three of 
’em—the horse and the baby and 
the man—would go to the dugout 
for refreshments. 

“When winter come on, the baby 
sat in the window and Dan done 
the housework and milked the cows 
and was man and woman both. I 
used to feel sorry for him, not to 
have any women folks around to 
pester him, and so I used to go 
over and visit him when I hadn’t 
nothin’ better to do. 

“Some folks said there was a his- 
tory connected with Dan and that 
baby, but if there was, Dan wasn’t 
out for tellin’ it. Why, you could 
jest quiz him and he’d never let on 
a thing. 

“T used to bring him his mail 
sometimes,—’twas a paper usually, 
—but once ‘twas a womanish look- 
in’ letter with sealin’ wax on it. I 
thought theh, seein’ as I was so 
obligin’, he’d tell me something, but 
he didn’t. *Twas a little later that the 
horse stealin’ begun. 

“The first thing that went was 
Osborne’s gray team, and as I was 
sheriff, I had to make a hunt for 
them. The general opinion was 
they had gone over into Sargent 
County, but I rode that county 
over from end to end, and couldn’t 
find hide nor hair of ’em. When I 
gc: home I was feelin’ pretty blue 
and I just thought I’d stop and talk 
things over with Dan. He was a 


sympathizin’ fellow and could chirk 
a fellow up wonderfully. But, lo 
and behold, Dan wasn’t there. The 
baby was a-sittin’ in the window 
just as usual, but so far as I could 


see, she was the only livin’ thing 
in the house. 

“That same week two more 
horses went, and I was about crazy 
thinkin’ out ways of findin’ out who 
took ‘em. The next time I rode 
east, instead o’ west, and when I 
had got about twenty miles from 
home, who should I meet, face to 
face, a ridin’ along, but Dan himself, 
on one of Osborne’s gray horses? 
He caught sight of me as quick as a 
flash and he turned that _ horse 
around and struck out and me after 
him. I followed him, but law, I 
couldn’t catch him. I might as well 
have tried to catch a deer. 

“When I come back home I 
stopped again at Dan’s house and 
an old nigger woman was there 
takin’ care of the baby. I meant to 
go on and tell the posse of men 
that had gathered there to hunt the 
thief all about how I had found 
Dan, but somehow I couldn’t. 
Every time I’d go to speak about 
it my throat would fill up and I 
just let it go, meanin’ if somebody 
else found him to let them have the 
credit of the catch. 

“The next two or three weeks 
every man in the neighborhood was 
out huntin’. They just scoured that 
country for miles in every direc- 
tion. Every night I was fearful lest 
somebody would come in with Dan 
tied hand and foot, but they didn’t. 

“We concluded to lay off Christ- 
mas, and we all rode home together, 
each goin’ where there was some 
one waitin’ and wantin’ to see ’em. 
I had a turkey that I bought of an 
old man, and a pound o’ mixed 
candy, and a peck of apples,—that 
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got froze on the way,—and this was 
my Christmas for the family. And 
it was about as fine a tastin’ Christ- 
mas as I ever had. Wife cooked 
that turkey to a turn, and baked 
some apple pies, and altogether it 
was a pretty good lay-out. 

“When dinner was over and we 
was a sittin’ around the stove, | 
couldn’t get Dan out o’ my mind. 
If he was in the land o’ the livin’ 
and could have the use of his legs, 
he’d be home with that baby on 
Christmas eve. The more I thought 
the more certain I was that Dan 
would be home that night, and if I 
wanted to see him I could do so 
with very little trouble. 

“After a little, I made some ex- 
cuse to wife and started out. When 
I got in sight of the house, my sus- 
picions was aroused higher’n ever. 
The house was dark. Never before 
had I seen Dan’s window covered 
up. I listened outside for a spell, 
till I heard the baby laugh, and then 
I thought of a plan that would let 
me see inside. I'd bore a _ hole 
through the door. With this in 
mind, I went back home and got an 
auger an’ bored a hole through 
Dan’s door and looked in.” 

Mr. Watson sat silent for some 
time while his audience became 
restless. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Watson, 
wiping the corners of his faded gray 
eyes, “what I see peekin’ through 
that crack would just turn a heart 
o’ stone. Dan had made that baby 
a Christmas tree. It was a little 
thing and it stood on the table. It 
had three tallow candles on it, about 
an inch and a half long, that dripped 
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grease and lighted the tree at one 
and the same time. There were 
animal cookies tied on with strings, 
and an orange that looked like Dan 
had carried it in his pocket for a 
week. There were two apples and 
a ginger-snap man, and on the top 
of the tree, overlooking all this 
splendor, sat a rag baby Dan had 
made himself. It had a round, flat 
head made out of a piece of Dan’s 
shirt, and charcoal eyes and mouth. 
It had arms that stuck out like a 
pair of sore thumbs, and legs that 
crooked so many ways you couldn't 
count the turns. Over it all was a 
dress that Dan had made out of a 
piece of white cloth. When he took 
that doll off the tree he looked the 
proudest man I ever saw, and when 
the baby got it she just danced and 
screamed. I sat back in the snow. 
If he was an ordinary horse thief 
why didn’t he buy the child a doll? 
He ought not to be lackin’ money 
with all the horses he’d stole. If 
he was an ordinary horse thief 
would he make the child a doll? I 
was a man myself and I knew some- 
thing about the labor it meant for a 
man to make a rag doll, and he had 
my sympathy. The more I thought, 
the more determined I was to go 
into that house and have a talk with 
Dan. Of course, I’d have to arrest 
him, but then I’d do it easy and have 
an understandin’ with him, anyway. 

“In another ten minutes I had 
placed my shoulder against the door 
and it had dropped in, and I stood 
there before Dan and the baby 
about as foolish a lookin’ chap as 
you ever see. He looked at me 
kindy queer and then he says, ‘Why 
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didn’t you rap, Ray?’ I told him | 
didn’t usually rap when I called on 
horse thieves, and he winced and 
gave me a chair. We hadn't no 
sooner got set down than he com- 
menced to talk. He said he was 
awful glad to see me, that he was 
wonderin’ how he could send me 
word, for he had a little straight- 
enin’ up to do. I said I thought 
likely he had and he went on. 

“ ‘Sheriff,’ said he a holdin’ the 
baby closer, ‘I don’t know as you’ve 
ever been tried and found wantin’.’ 
I didn’t say nothin’ and he went on. 
‘I have been tried and I have been 
found wantin’ so much, I wonder 
sometimes if it’s worth while to 
take what’s left and go on with it.’ 
I see he was troubled and I just 
kept still and let him go on. 

“ ‘Sometimes I think a man is like 
a mud wall, he’s proof against bliz- 
zards, and thunderstorms, and rain 
and hail, but let a measly little 
gopher come along and he’ll find a 
weak place and get a hole through 
in half an hour. It was a woman 
that found my weak place, sheriff, 
but I reckon she’s clawed all the 
loose dirt away this time. 

“*T thought I’d got all over it, but 
law, I hadn’t. As soon as she even 
wrote to me, I was just as bad off 
as ever. It was the letter you 
brought with the pink sealin’ wax, 
and she told me she’d come back and 
live with me, if I’d get money 
enough to live in Sacramento. Now 
don’t make no comments, sheriff, I 
know you wouldn’t of done it, and 
I know most men wouldn’t, but I 
did. I stole them horses so’s to go 
to Sacramento. 


“*T knew all the time that some 
other fellow had left her or she'd 
never come back to me, but that 
didn’t make no difference, she’d 
come and that was enough to make 
me happy. I only did one sensible 
thing in the whole transaction—I 
hid the horses where I thought I 
could get at ’em as often as I'd 
need to get money for expenses, and 
then I went, and I found her, but 
I got there too late—she was 
dead.’ 

“Dan sat still an awful long time 
after he said this, and I most 
thought he wasn’t going to say any 
more, but after a little he went on. 

“*When I see her lyin’ there so 
still and straight I felt awful queer. 
I felt like something was dead in 
myself, something had put fire in 
my brains, when I had better have 
been calm and sensible. There was 
one part of me that was as dead as 
she was, and that was the worst 
part; the rest of me seemed all 
right. 

“*T s’pose I ought to have asked 
somebody what she died of, but I 
didn’t. I thought it might be just 
as well if I didn’t know. I did get 
up grit enough to turn a couple of 
bloated men out of the house, and 
shut the door on three painted, 
manufactured-blonde women, and 
then a nigger woman and I started 
in to run things. We had a minis- 
ter, and a hearse, and a funeral, and 
when it was over, I put up a little 
white slab to mark the place and 
come away. 

“*Well, Raymer,’ said Dan, look- 
in’ me full in the face, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose most men pass through any 
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such time as that, but it seemed to 
me, when that woman was put in 
the ground and I had cried out all 
the tears I had, that | was a 
changed man. ‘The clay was gone. 
Why, I used to be as full of clay 
as the Missouri River, but when | 
made that grave, it just commenced 
settlin’, and by the time I had fin- 
ished everything up and was ready 
to go back, I couldn’t find very 
much clay in me: it was all in that 
grave. 

“*T tried to find something to 
bring back and keep for the baby, 
but I couldn’t, that is nothin’ but 
this.’ He held up a weddin’ ring 
and I was awful glad to see it. l 
knew then he was talkin’ about his 
wife and not about some other 
man’s wife, or a girl he might o’ 
found somewheres. 

“‘T guess I’ve said enough,’ Dan 
said, lookin’ up awful wistful like 
into my face. ‘If there’s anything 
lackin’ in my story, you can fill it 
out yourself, ‘ceptin’ this, there 
ain’t any more loose dirt in my mud 
fence. From this time on, I’m built 
of solid stuff and I mean everybody 
—includin’ the baby there—shall 
find it out.’ 

“*But the horses?’ I ventured to 
ask. 

“*Your horses are all safe,’ he re- 
plied as though they didn’t amount 
to much and he had about forgot to 
mention them. ‘I'll go with you in 
the mornin’ and turn them over into 
your hands. That is, they’re all 
safe but your roan colt. I sold him 
and bought her coffin with the 
money. If you felt like puttin’ a 
price on it and givin’ me time to 


pay for it, you'll be doin’ a greater 
kindness than you'll ever know.’ 

“Well, we fixed things up and | 
went with Dan and got the stolen 
horses and we drove ’em back to- 
gether. But what was botherin’ me 
was how I was goin’ to fix up with 
the neighbors. Horses don’t come 
and go like the old woman’s soap. 
At last, I contrived a plan to set 
folks a praisin’ Dan instead of 
blamin’ him. I told ’em that Dan 
had gone out on his own hook and 
found all the horses and I had only 
helped him bring *em back. That 
made him so popular they raised a 
purse for him. But at the first 
town meetin’ they held afterwards, 
Dan gave it back to em and told ’em 
to put it toward buildin’ a school- 
house. 

“Well, come to find out, that lank, 
lean Dan was a college graduate, a 
lawyer, and I don’t know what else, 
and he had more books than some 
folks ever saw. After he got settled 
down to business, things com- 
menced comin’ his way, and I de- 
clare, if he wasn’t the luckiest dog 
I ever saw. Run for county attor- 
ney first, and got it easy; then he 
tried for the assembly and got that. 
I guess his success made him bold, 
for he run for Congress and got 
that, and ended by being governor. 
From the time he started to climb- 
in’ till the day he stopped breathin’, 


he had everything his own way. I ° 


reckon if he’d lived a little longer, 
he’d been President of the United 
States. 

“Strange to say, he always had a 
soft place in his heart for the 
ones he stole them horses from. 
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It just seemed he couldn't do 
enough for ‘em. Got easy places 
for ll, didn’t he,  Farn- 
ham ?” 

Mr. Farnham pulled out an 
enormous linen handkerchief and 
blew his nose as a _ prelude to 
wiping his eyes. “I owed a good 
deal to the governor,” he answered 
rather soothingly. 


“T was just wonderin’,” continued 
Mr. Watson, “if a whole neighbor- 
hood ever owed so much to a horse 
thief before. Since I saw the turn 
Dan made, I’ve just been a leetle 
more careful of human beings and 
the way I use ’em or judge ’em. I 
can’t help thinkin’ maybe they’d be 
all right if they could get rid of the 
clay.” 


From the Heart of a Maid 


By Edith Richmond Blanchard 


EAR little book with crum- 
pled pages and_ tarnished 
gilt lettering :—I found you 
this morning in Aunt Mar- 

tha’s attic, tucked away in a queer old 
chest full of dusty yellow papers and 
almanacs half a century old. “‘Lucre- 
tia, her Commonplace Book,” is writ- 
ten on your fly-leaf, and the same 
quaint vertical handwriting fills half 
your pages, so I know that long, long 
ago, when great-aunt Lucretia was 
the dainty little dark-eyed maid whose 
miniature hangs over Aunt Martha’s 
mantel, she used to sit with you 
spread open on her knee, as I am doing 
now, and tell you her secrets, as I 
am going to tell you mine. 

I am visiting Aunt Martha for the 
first time since I was a little girl, and 
though she and her old maid-servant, 
Hannah, and the little white house 
in which they live, furnish a never- 
ceasing fund of enjoyment, sometimes 
at night I need to find a vent for all 
the frivolous emotions that I have 


been accumulating during the day. 
Perhaps: great-aunt Lucretia felt the 
same need when she chose you for her 
confidante, shabby little diary with 
time-stained leaves. 1 can _ just 
remember her as an old, old lady 
with bobbing white curls, but that was 
quite another person from the one 
who wrote this record of a June Sun- 
dav just seventy-four summers ago 
to-day. 

‘* June 3d. Attended divine worship this 
morning and wore my new blue sprigged 
muslin. Dr. Richmond of Weymonth 
preached from Galatians iv:28. Thomas 
Weston walked home from church with me 
When I asked him how he enjoyed the ser- 
mon, he declared that if 1 expected him to 
be attentive to the minister I must not sit 
in the choir loft where the sunlight would 
fall onmy hair. Which shows that Thomas 


is not only most irreverent, but an arrant 
flatterer as well. 


There is a portrait of this same 
Thomas Weston in Aunt Martha's 
parlor, but it represents him as a grave 
gray-haired man, and I prefer the 
picture of a gallant young lover that 
I see through great-aunt Lucretia’s 
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eyes. If only she had finished the 
little story she leaves half told. If 
only Aunt Bathsheba had not invited 
her just then to spend a month with 
her at “her home in the city,” for the 
writing ends with the announcement 
of the intended visit, and in the 
excitement of such a trip the little 
diary was doubtless forgotten. 

That Thomas did not share the 
same fate, I am sure, for Aunt Mar- 
tha says it was to this house that he 
brought great-aunt Lucretia in the 
twilight of their wedding day, and it 
was he who planted the two great 
rosebushes that are just beginning 
to blossom and to fill the door yard 
with musky fragrance. 

Speaking of roses, they say there 
is a wonderful garden of them just 
over the high stone wall that separates 
Aunt Martha’s land from that of her 
neighbor, Mr. Thornton. He is not 
really a neighbor at all, for he spends 
most of the year in the city, only in 
June he comes down and opens the 
house while the roses are in. bloom. 
I remember him very well as an old 
gray-haired man who used to walk 
slowly up and down the street with 
a young man he called his secretary. 
I remember, too, the stories Hannah 
used to tell me of his rose-garden and 
how every possible variety of the 
lovely flower was cultivated there. To 
be sure it was from hearsay that she 
spoke, for though he sent the secre- 
tary about to the neighbors with arm- 
fuls of his treasures, he never invited 
any one into his garden, and no one 
in this proper little town would ever 
be so bold as to intrude upon another’s 
privacy. 

I am afraid that | was not so 
decorously minded, for I used to look 


at the dividing wall with longing, and 
only its height prevented my discov- 
ering the beauties behind it. Even 
now the old desire has not left me, 
for this morning, as I was picking 
currants by the wall, the wind came to 
me from over the provoking bound- 
ary, loaded with tantalizing  fra- 
grance. I am taller now, and perhaps 
some day,—but that can never be, for 
Aunt Martha, should she see me, 
would be shocked beyond expression. 


Did I not know that great-aunt 
Lucretia was but nineteen when she 
wrote in you, and could | not read 
many a story of a maid’s foolish ways 
between the stiff little phrases which 
fill your pages, [| should never dare, 
© little diary, to tell you what I have 
done to-day. 

Hannah had left us early in the 
morning to visit an ailing relative, and 
Aunt Martha and I had _ scarcely 
cleared away the breakfast dishes, 
when Cousin Sarah Morris’s_ boy, 
john, came knocking at the door. 
There was an old friend of Aunt 
Martha’s visiting them, he said, and 
his mother had sent him over with the 
carriage to bring Aunt Martha back 
to spend the day. Of course she 
declared she would never do so rude 
a thing as to leave me alone, and 
of course I insisted that that was just 
what she must do, until at last, in the 
midst of her protestations, she found 
herself driving off with the much 
amused John, while I stood waving 
triumphant farewells from the gate. 

It was such a perfect morning, with 
a soft west wind to cool the golden 
streams of sunlight that flooded all the 
air and drew changing patterns on the 
grass. I longed to join the dancing 
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shadows of the leaves making merry 
there under the trees to the piping 
of the birds’ music, but I had prom- 
ised Aunt Martha to be a good house- 
wife in her absence, so I went indoors 
to the dusting and sang to ease the 
ache of joy in my heart. 

I was still humming the haunting 
melody of “Lord Lovell’ when I 
came out with my sewing to the round 
seat under the apple tree. I looked 
as prim and demure as one of the 
picture ladies in Aunt Martha’s par- 
lor, in my lavender muslin with my 
little white roll of work, but the 
needle went in and out very slowly 
and at last stopped altogether. My 
eyes strayed away from the long seam 
to drink in the intoxicating loveliness 
all about me, wandering from the low 
swinging boughs overhead, to the flut- 
tering sweet-pea vines in the garden, 
and on again to the grape-vine trellis, 
standing like a dark mat of color 
against the shadow-freckled wall 
behind it. If only I were a little green 
tendril at the trellis top, I thought, 
and could lean with every breeze to 
look over into the mysterious garden 
beyond. It was just then that | 
caught sight of the ladder old Eben 
uses when he works about the place. 
He had evidently forgotten to take it 
down, and it leaned most insinuat- 
ingly just at the place where the 
absence of two or three stones makes 
the wall a bit lower. 

It was very wrong of me to yield 
even to so strong a temptation, and | 
did hesitate for a moment, but almost 
before | knew it my feet were on the 
topmost rung, and I was leaning on 
my elbows forgetting everything else 
in the sights I saw. ‘ 

Oh, the roses, the roses! Pink and 


yellow and red and white! Great 
full-blown blossoms with velvet 
leaves curling about their golden 
hearts; wee little delicate tea-roses, 
nodding and shaking out their soft 
vellow skirts with every breath; old- 
fashioned roses crowding together in 
pale pink masses; and here and there 
a lonely flower for whose perfection a 
single little bush was spending all its 
efforts. 

There was one of these solitary 
beauties just beneath me, its creamy 
satin petals spreading from the close 
folds of a bud and still holding in 
their soft embrace a drop of dew 
which the morning sun had over- 
looked. It was so lovely that [ forgot 
that I was in no position to call atten- 
tion to my presence. 

Just a few steps away a man was 
standing winding the wayward 
streamers of a crimson rambler about 
the trellis of a little white arbor. His 
back was turned to me, so I called 
softly, “Oh, please might I have this 
one ?” 

He turned, and then I saw that I 
had made a mistake. “Pardon me, 
I thought—I thought you were the—”’ 
| stopped, partly because | was too 
embarrassed to finish my _ foolish 
speech, partiy because he was gazing 
at me so intently, as if I were 
some strange thing suddenly dropped 
from heaven. 

When he saw my confusion he 
seemed to come to himself and to 
understand my difficulty. 

“No, | am not the gardener, though 
1 am gardening and I don’t wonder 
you mistook me.” He laughed and 
looked deprecatorily down at his blue 
jeans and dusty shoes. 

I prayed devoutly that a hole in the 
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ground would swallow up both me 
and my mischief-making ladder, but 
no such good fortune consoled me, and 
I could not go without some apology. 

“IT am very much ashamed of my- 
self,” I said, “but I had heard so much 
about this beautiful place, that I did 
want to see it. Of course it was very 
rude, and it would have served me 
quite right had you been old Mr. 
Thornton himself.” 

“Old Mr. Thornton?” he replied, 
frowning as if perplexed. 

“Why, yes, it is Mr. Thornton's gar- 
den, is it not, and you—you are his 
secretary, aren't you?” 

He laughed again, an odd little 
laugh. “Well, [ write his letters,” he 
said. 

Then because I had already turned 
to descend he came quickly forward. 
“You will let me give you the rose 
even though I am not the gardener.” 

So I waited, though he took a very 
long time to cut it and trimmed away 
all the thorns most carefully. 

“If you are fond of roses and would 
care to come, I know that Mr. Thorn- 
ton would be glad to have you visit 
his garden whenever you wish,” he 
said as he tossed the rose up into my 
hands at last. 

I thanked him but shook my head. 
“They say he never asks people to 
come here, and Aunt Martha would 
not consent to my intruding. She is 
fiway to-day, that is why I have let 
my curiosity get the better of me.” 
I did not wait this time, but came 
down from my wretched little perch 
before he had time to answer. 

When Aunt Martha came home, she 
found me under the apple-tree, but the 
long seam was no nearer being fin- 
ished than before. 


I never thought when last I wrote 
in you, little diary, that I should ever 
want to see again the garden beyond 
the wall, but I have been there very 
often since then, and the hours | 
spend there slip away so fast. 

I did not tell Aunt Martha of my 
rudeness, but the next morning while 
we were at breakfast, Hannah came 
in with a great bunch of roses and a 
note which she said had been left 
with them: 


‘*Mr. Thornton begs that Miss Martha 
Weston accept these flowers,’ the note ran, 
‘*and it would gratify him if she and her 
family would in the future feel at perfect 
liberty to use his garden as their own.”’ 

I was blushing most guiltily but 
Aunt Martha did not notice me. 
“This will please you, Barbara,” she 
said, as she went out to thank the 
messenger. 

Put I did not visit the rose-garden 
in spite of the fact that 1 need no 
longer behold its charms uninvited. 
Indeed, | don’t think I ever should 
have gone had not Aunt Martha corne 
upon me as I was throwing away the 
wilted flowers of Mr. Thornton’s 
bouquet, and asked me why I did not 
go fetch some others. “It is hardly 
courteous to ignore his kind offer en- 
tirely,” she said. 

So the next morning the rose- 
garden saw me once more, only this 
time I came to it through the little 
gate in the hedge which borders our 
lane. ‘The secretary was there again, 
but he was very kind and did not refer 
to our former meeting, only when I 
told him I was sure it was he who had 
influenced Mr. Thornton to let us 
visit his roses, and thanked him, he 
laughed, that odd little laugh of his. 
He must be as fond of the flowers as 
Mr. Thornton himself, for he is al- 
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ways working among them when I go 
there, though he never has worn the 
blue jeans since that first day. 

Sometimes he comes into the arbor 
and helps me arrange my bouquet and 
tells me about the different varieties 
I have gathered. Sometimes we drift 
off to other topics, too, and while we 
are talking I forget that Aunt Martha 
likes an early lunch, until | hear Han- 
nah’s sharp-voiced little bell sounding 
from over the wall. 

Our bit of dooryard with its green 
square of lawn and its two rosebushes 
seems quite small and colorless after 
a morning amid the maze of beauty 
and fragrance next door, but Aunt 
Martha likes her own little place the 
best. While I am filling my basket 
she sits in the arbor and talks with 
the secretary, and she seems to know 
him very well, for she always calls him 
“Philip.” I suppose if J wished I 
could fnd out his last name from her, 
but I have a foolish idea that it is 
nicer not to know more of him than 
just that he is always gentle and cour- 
tecus when I meet him among the 
flowers we both love. 

O, little diary, I had almost for- 
gotten to tell you why the old gentle- 
man cares so much for his garden. 
I had a fancy of my own about it, so 
one day I asked the secretary, “Is it 
because of some beautiful woman he 
loved that Mr. Thornton is so fond of 
his roses?” 

Perhaps I was rude to question him 
this way, for he did not answer for a 
moment. When he spoke at last his 
voice was so intense that it had al- 
most a quaver. “Yes, it is because 
of a beautiful woman,” he said. 


There are no more roses in the 
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garden beyond the wall. Sometimes 
I wonder if the sun shines as golden 
there as it used to when the flowers 
smiled back at it. I wonder, too, if 
the wind breathes through the leaves 
as softly now that there is no fra- 
grance to make it sweet. I do not 
know, perhaps I never shall, for since 
a day such a weary while ago, I have 
not been in the rose-garden. 

We were sitting in the arbor that 
day, he and I, and while we were 
talking the gardener came in upon us 
and interrupted us abruptly: “Shall 
I resod that bit of lawn to-day, or 
wait a while, Mr. Thornton?” he said. 

It was not alone the man’s words, 
but his respectful manner, a sudden 
recollection of something Aunt Mar- 
tha had once said, and more than all, 
the look in the grave gray eyes of the 
man beside me, as they turned back to 
meet mine. 

“After all you would soon have had 
to know,” he said, and then he told 
me. Told me that he was not the 
secretary, but the owner of the whole 
great estate, which his grandfather, 
dying three years before, had left to 
him. Though he had let me keep my 
mistaken notion, it was not word or 
deed of his that had deceived me; | 
had taken his position utterly for 
granted, and he had been so content 
as a poor secretary that he feared lest 
an explanation should cost him his 
happiness. Probably no one else had 
guessed that I did not know the truth. 

All this he told me, and much more, 
oh, very much more. There were an- 


gry words on my lips when he began 
to speak, but when he was done i 
sat quite silent without an answer. I[ 
could think of nothing save that my 
heart beat so noisily against my side 
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that | must go away lest he hear its 
thud. The roses in my lap fell un- 
heeded about me as [ went slowly 
down the ash-strewn walk to the gate. 
He took two or three steps after m« 
and then stopped. “Have you no word 
for me, Barbara?” he said. 

But I thought the beating of my 
heart was because of anger, so | went 
away without turning back. And 
now, now that it is too late, | know 
that it was not anver after all. 


Dear little treasure house of tender 
memories, sometimes | have imagined 
that at night, when all is. still, the 
spirit of that Lucretia, whose you 
were, steals softly through the dusk 
to bend above your vellow pages and 
to read the story | have written in her 
book. If she should come to-night, 
little diary, tell her | have left a kiss 
here on the page for her, and because 
she had a lover in the old days she will 
understand what [| must write in 
words if | would have vou know. 

The time slipped past so slowly and 
so drearily after I left the garden 
beyond the wall that day. I had been 
happy with Hannah and Aunt Martha 
before, and they thought that I was 
happy still because they did not know 
of the long, long nights that I spent 
in my little room up-stairs. When at 
last I went to tell Aunt Martha I must 
go away, she stared at me with a 
glance full of surprise at first; then 


a quecr look gathered in her old eves 
andl she patted my cheek. “You 
know best, Barbara,” she said. 

She did not ask me to go with her 
to the Fridav meeting that night, but 
took Hannah, leaving me alone, and 
[ was glad, for there was something 
| had yet to do. 

The shadows under the trees grew 
longer and deepened from gray to 
purple. They wrapped me in their 
duskv folds so that no one could see 
when | brought the gardeners ladder 
and set it against the wall at the place 
where it had once before leaned. 

In the moonlight the garden beyond 
lav like a thing of carven ebony and 
silver. ‘Lhe soft might air did not 
disturb its sleeping loveliness, but 
came to touch my hot cheek with its 
cool breath. I could scarcely see for 
the mist in my eves, but I| stretched 
my hands to the place of happy mem- 
ories. 

‘“(Good-by, dear garden,” | called, 
softly, ““Good-by, dear, dear gar- 
den.” 

[ did not guess that some one had 
come behind me unseen in the shad- 
ows. Perhaps the grief in my heart 
had made me deaf as well as blind. 
I do not know how long he had been 
standing there at my feet, but when | 
turned I saw him waiting with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Barbara,” he said. 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


The United States National Museum 


By Randolph I. Geare 


COMPREHENSIVE and 
classified collection 
specimens, administered 
under governmental con- 

trol and illustrating the natural prod- 
ucts of a country, as well as the an- 
cient and modern arts and industries 
of its people, constitutes, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a National Mu- 
seum. The existence of such an es- 
tablishment is a recognized necessity 
in every civilized country, not only 
for the edification and recreation of 
‘ts own people, but also as a means 
of demonstrating to the outside 
world the character and extent of its 
resources and the life-history and ac- 
complishments of its inhabitants, 
past and present. 

It seems safe to assume that this 
fact was recognized by the United 
States Congress as far back as 1836. 
when a bill was passed, accepting the 
bequest of James Smithson, an Eng- 
lishman, who desired to found at 
Washington an institution, to be 
known as the “Smithsonian Institu- 
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tion,’ for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men. It is true 
that at first there was a wide diver- 
sity of opinion as to how the gift 
should be used, but various influ- 
ences were brought to bear which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the in- 
stitution along lines which are being 
in a large measure adhered to at the 
present day. The Act establishing 
the Smithsonian Institution was 
signed by President Polk on <Au- 
gust 10, 1846, and two of its most 
significant features pointed to the for- 
mation of a library and a museum. 
The first scientific collection which 
this government owned is believed to 
have been Smithson’s cabinet of min- 
erals, which in 1838 passed, with the 
money he bequeathed, into the hands 
of the representative of the United 
States, Mr. Richard Rush. Three 
years afterwards the ‘National In- 
stitute” was organized in Washing- 
ton, and among its objects was that 
of making scientific collections of 
natural history specimens. These 
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were housed in the Patent Office 
under the designation of the “Na- 
tional Cabinet of Curiosities.” The 
National Institute had a checkered 
career, however, and its operations 
were abandoned after it had been in 
existence about twenty years. Some 
years later its treasures, including 
the unsurpassed collections made by 
the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, 
sent by the Navy Department around 
the world in 1838, were transferred to 
the custody of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. thus was formed a fair nu- 
cleus for the “National Museum,” 
Whose origin has been aptly ex- 
pressed by the late Dr. Goode “From 
the marriage of the National Cabinet 
of Curiosities with the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum 
was born.” 

The Act establishing the Smithso- 
nian Institution was passed in 1846, 
and the board of Regents was 
charged with the erection of a suitable 
building, which should include all 
necessary arrangements for the ac- 


commodation of collections of objects 
of natural history, including a geo- 
logical and mineralogical cabinet, a 
library, a gallery of art, etc. The Act 
also provided that 


“in proportion as suitable arrangements 
can be made for their reception, all ob- 
jects of art and of foreign and curious 
research, and all objects of natural his- 
tory, piants, and geological and mineral- 
ogical specimens, belonging, or hereafter 
to belong, to the United States, which 
may be made in the city of Washington, in 
whosesoever custody the same may be, 
shall be delivered to such persons as may 
be authorized by the Board of Regents 
to receive them, and shall be arranged in 
such order and so classed as best to 
facilitate the examination and study of 
them, in the building so as aforesaid to be 
erected for the Institution.” 


Collections soon began to pour 
in from governmental and private 
sources, and the difficulties of taking 
proper care of them increased daily. 
With the appointment of Prof. Spen- 
cer F. Baird as assistant secretary in 
i850, the conditions improved. He 
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was given charge of the Museum, and 
to it he brought his own extensive zo- 
ological collections. His personal 
magnetism was great, and through 
his influence many departments and 
bureaus of the government aided in 
increasing the collections, especially 
the War and Navy Departments, the 
Signal Service of the Army, the Geo- 
logical Survey, and later the Fish 
Commission and the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, which latter is one of the nu- 
merous wards of the parent institu- 
tion. 

The Centennial Exhibition, held in 
Philadelphia in 1876, was destined to 
play an important part in the devel- 
opment of the National Museum. 
The United States government au- 
thorized the preparation of extensive 
exhibits, and at the close of the exhi- 
bition it was found necessary to pro- 
vide a special building for housing 
them and also the numerous collec- 
tions brought in by foreign countries 
and afterwards given to the United 
States. The Smithsonian Building, 
in which the National Collections had 
long been sheltered, now proved 
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wholly inadequate, and Congress was 
asked for an appropriation for the 
construction of a separate building. 
This was granted in 1879, and the 
building was completed in 1881. 

It was about this time that the late 
Dr. G. Brown Goode, who had at- 
tracted the attention of Prof. Baird a 
iew years previously, and had assisted 
in preparing the exhibits for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, began to develop 
his remarkable talents for museum 
work. He was appointed ‘Assistant 
Director of the \luseum, and later As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution in charge of the National 
Museum, —a position now held by 
Mr. Richard Rathbun. Dr. Goode de- 


‘vised new forms of cases for exhibi- 


tion purposes, and for affording stor- 
age for the material reserved for the 
use Of investigators. He planned the 
work of the Museum, made an excel- 
lent classification, broad enough to 
cover all kinds of material, and com- 
piled an adequate set of regulations 
for its administration. 

The building cost about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars and is 
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probably the cheapest building of the 
kind in the world. It is located on 
the Mall between Seventh and Tenth 
Streets, to the north of B Street, S. 
W., and covers a space of two and a 
third acres, measuring three hundred 
and twenty-five feet square. In less 
than five years after its completion it 
was realized that more space was 
needed. Gialleries have been added in 
later vears, which have afforded some 
little relicf from the congestion, but 
it must be evident to any thoughtful 
person that the exhibits can not be 
satisfactorily examined until the rows 
of cases can be placed further apart, 
while the number of collections avail- 
able for exhibition purposes, but still 
in storage, as there is no place to in- 
stall them, is very large and con- 
stantly increasing. 


MAIN EXHIBITION HALL IN THE SMITHSONIAN BUILDING 
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A considerable part of the 
Smithsonian building, estimated at 
about fifty-one thousand square 
feet, is used for museum purposes, 
while for storage, taxidermists’ 
rooms, carpenters’ workrooms, etc., 
outside buildings, with a_ total 
of about forty-three thousand 
square feet have been pressed into 
temporary service. 

The principal functions of the Mu- 
scum have been described in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“First. 1t is 2° museum of record, in that 
it is charged with the care and preserva- 
tion oi the material foundations of a vast 
amount of scientific knowledge—the types 
of many past investigations relating most 
extensively to resources and aborigines 
of the United States. Under this head, 
however, may be properly classed the en- 


tire series of reserve collections inall de- 
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partments, the scientific, industrial, and 
artistic wealth of the Museum. 

“Secondly, it 1s a museum of research, 
directed by law to clas- 
sify as well as arrange the specimens 
placed in its keeping, and _ it aims 
to make its contents serve in the high- 
est degree as a stimulus to inquiry and 
a foundation for scientific investigation. 

“Thirdly, it is an educational museum 
through its policy of illustrating by speci- 
mens every kind of natural object and 
every manifestation of human thought and 
activity, of displaying descriptive labels 
adapted to the popular mind, and of dis- 
tributing its publications and its named 
series of duplicate specimens.” 


in that it is 


also 


The scope of the National Museum 
practically comprises all branches of 
science and the arts. The subjects 
which up to the present time have 
been most fully treated are American 
ethnology and archaeology, zoology, 
geology and botany. A _ beginning 
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has also been made in the important 
branches of the industrial arts and 
in a systematic presentation of the 
principal events in American history. 

The National Museum now justly 
occupies a warm place in the heart of 
every loval American. It is_ the 
Treasure-house of the nation, and it 
is more than this—for in a peculiar 
and special sense it belongs to the 
people and, perhaps in a greater de- 
gree than any other government es- 
tablishment, affords them pleasure 
and profit, by stimulating their inter- 
est in scientific matters, admitting 
them to a well-planned exposition of 
nature’s secrets, increasing their pride 
in the wonderful productions of their 
own land, and inciting them to a 
deeper love of country and a higher 
appreciation of the brave deeds of 
their forefathers. The young and the 
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old love to wander through its halls, 
and the extent to which this privilege 
has been enjoyed may be best gauged 
by the fact that since its completion 
between seven and eight millions of 
people have passed through its doors, 
including also the old Smithsonian 
Building, in which, as already inti- 
mated, some of the exhibits are in- 
stalled. 

The National Museum has had an 
enviable past. Men of world-wide 
fame, like Henry, Baird, Goode and 
others, have directed its operations, 
paving the way for a museum which 
will stand at the front of the world’s 
list. No less fortunate is its present 
position among great museums, its 
affairs being in the hands of Secretary 
S. P. Langley and Assistant Secre- 
tary Richard Rathbun, who are men 
of long experience, wide scientific at- 


tainments, and peculiar fitness for 
their work. Many of the curators, 
too, who entered its service nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, are still on 
the s.aff, and the Museum is daily 
reaping the benefit of their experience 
in collecting, or supervising the work 
of collectors, in devising the best 
means for exhibiting and labelling the 
specimens, and in studying the new 
forms of animals and plants, rocks, 
minerals and fossils, as well as the di- 
versified collections of objects from 
all parts of the globe, which illustrate 
man, his arts and occupations, his 
dress and recreations—in short his 
culture in all its bearings. 

Jt is difficult to grasp the fact that 
the National Museum now contains 
nearly six millions of specimens of all 
kinds. These are, for convenience of 
administration, divided into three 
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great classes: Anthropology, Biology 
(including plants) and Geology (in- 
cluding fossils), each under the super- 
vision of a Head Curator. 


In the Anthropological Depart- 
ment there are nearly a million ob- 
jects. The Biological Department 


contains nearly four and a half mil- 
lion specimens, of which about one- 
third belong to the numerous sections 
of the Division of Insects. The Her- 
barium contains more than half a mil- 
lion mounted plants, while the col- 
lection of shells is about twice as 
large. The Geological Departmeni, 
including,—besides rocks and ores,— 
minerals, meteorites, and fossil an- 
imals and plants, shows a_ smaller 
number of specimens, about six hun- 
dred thousand, but it makes up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity, for 
it contains the greater part of the val- 
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uable collections gathered by the 
early geological and other surveys 
which commenced their operations 
when this country was emerging 
from the condition of almost wilder- 
ness. 

The scientific staff embraces over 
sixty names, graded as curators, as- 
sistant curators, custodians, aids, col- 
Only 
about one-half recetve any compensa- 
tion from the Museum, the remainder, 
serving in an honorary capacity, be- 
ing for the most part officially at- 
tached to other scientific bureaus of 


laborators and associates. 


the government. 

A private collector with a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of specimens, to 
which he adds a little occasionally, has 
plenty of work to keep him busy, if 
his specimens are to be accurately clas- 
sified and labelled, and well displayed. 
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Judge, then, of the amount of labor in- 
volved in the preservation of the enor- 
mous collections in the National Mu- 
seum, already on hand, and, also in 
classifying and installing the ever-in- 
coming accessions, which average 
a thousand or more specimens a 
day. 

The collections that come to the 
National Museum answer a four-fold 
purpose. In the first place, a careful 
selection is made of those objects 
which will best serve for exhibition in 
the public halls, the claims of the gen- 
eral public being tully taken into ae- 
count. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that only a small fraction of the 
whole is exhibited, both on account 
of lack of space, and also for the rea- 
son that the general public would not 
be interested in examining material 
which, while of no popular interest, 
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may be of infinite value to the inves- 
tigator. 

Secondly, students and specialists 
visit the Museum, often coming hun- 
dreds, and occasionally thousands, of 
miles, for the express object of study- 
ing certain collections, or specimens 
representing particular group. 
very possible facility is afforded 
them in their work, and the courtesies 
extended in such cases by the author- 
ities of the Museum sometimes in- 
clude placing laboratory facilities at 
their disposal. 

The third way by which the collec- 
tions are made useful is by sending 
them away to specialists for study. 
Nearly every vear several thousands 
of specimens are thus placed at the 
disposal of investigators. These op- 
erations include a large amount of la- 
bor in selecting, packing and invoic- 
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ONE OF THE DINOSAURS 


ing the material, but this courtesy is 
only extended in cases where the spe- 
cialist cannot leave his work to visit 
the Museum, or needs the specimens 
for comparison with other material 
already in his hands. 

Fourthly, the duplicate specimens 
which accumulate in the various de 
partments, are made up, as time per- 
mits, into sets for distribution among 
colleges and other places of learning, 


and probably not less than 800,000 
specimens of various kinds, including 
minerals, rocks and _ ores, birds, 
fishes and marine invertebrates, have 
thus been disposed of. Their value to 
those institutions may be best appre- 
ciated from the grateful letters of ac- 
knowledgment which follow their re- 
ceipt. 

The Annual Reports of the Museum 
contain detailed information concern- 
ing the accessions to the collections, 
and the reader who desires to fa- 
miliarize himself with their specific 
character can readily do so. With 
such vast masses of material to 
choose from, it would indeed be diff- 
cult to say which are the most inter- 
esting objects on exhibition; that is, 
from the popular standpoint. The 
visitor who is interested in geology 
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would probably linger for a few mo- 
ments around the cases containing 
meteorites. There is something al- 
most uncanny about these silent and 
uninvited visitors from unknown 
worlds, hiding their origin so per- 
fectly that no one has been able to dis- 
cover whence they came or whither 


they were going when accidentally 
they landed on this earth. Or per- 
haps the gems may present equal at- 
tractions, especially to the ladies. 
[he collection of gem stones includes 
some thirty thousand specimens, all 
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the halls of the Department oi Buiol- 
ogy, in one of which groups of 
bison, moose, foxes, etc., installed in 
the most perfect manner, with their 
natural surroundings, are exhibited. 
The ferocious Kadiak bear, the obese 
Walrus and the huge, though some- 
what helpless-looking Sea Lion, are 
favorites with the school children who 
visit the Museum by hundreds and 
thousands on Saturdays and other 
holidays. Other zodlogical collections 
are exhibited in the Smithsonian 
building, and indeed the first striking 


MODEL OF ANCIENT CLIFF DWELLING IN ARIZONA 


of which are now on exhibition. The 
collection of rock-forming minerals 1s 
also very attractively arranged. To 
these who delight in large objects, 
the great fossil animals, called 
Dinosaurs, are a never-failing source 
of wonder. Among those represented 
are the huge Triceratops with three 
horns, and the unwieldy Brontosaurus, 
some sixty feet in length. 

The visitor who delights in living 
animals, but does not have the oppor- 
tunity of studying them in their native 
haunts, will be naturally attracted to 


objects, as one enters at the north 
door, consist of four double cases of 
gaily plumaged birds, whose radiant 
beauty is much enhanced by numer- 
ous electric lights. These are the 
Birds of Paradise, the Hornbills, the 
Parrots and the Toucans. A little to 
the west is a case of Argus pheasants 
from Lower Siam, whose gorgeous 
plumage is hardly rivaled by that of 
the peacock. The largest one has 
been mounted with its wings out- 
spread, showing the beautiful eye- 
spots on its feathers, which are said to 
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attract the females to their proud 
lords. In this attitude the head seems 
to be missing, so deep down is it bur- 
ied under the rich expanse of wing. 

Repulsive, vet fascinating, the life- 
like casts of large poisonous snakes, 
such as the rattlesnake, moccasin and 
copperhead, exercise an unexplainable 
charm upon the average visitor, who 
almost stealthily approaches the cases 
where these death-inflicting serpents 
still peer through the glass as though 
vet lurking for more victims. At the 
head of this category should be men- 
tioned the King Cobra, or Sunker- 
chor, of India, which sometimes at- 
tains the enormous length of sixteen 
and a half feet. 

Again, if one seeks to learn about 
the life-history of man—and especial- 
ly about the earliest known inhabi- 
tants of this country, he will wend his 
way to the Anthropological halls, 
where the exhibits have been installed 
by a master-hand, and with a special 
view to illustrating man and the re- 
sults of his activities. Family life 1s 
shown by groups of lay figures, tribal 
life by models of villages, and indus- 


trial life by specimens. 

The arid regions of Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico abound in 
cafions and plateaus, and the rocky 
walls have been carved by the ele- 
ments into many fanciful shapes 
Here also were left shelves, shelters 
and caverns, and these were exten- 
sively utilized by the ancient tribes 
for dwelling purposes, from which cir- 
cumstances they derive their name, 
“Cliff Dwellers.””. Along the face of 
the natural recesses, walls of stone 
were built up, behind which rooms of 
various sizes were formed by parti- 
tions of rude masonry. These were 


reached by natural pathways, by steps 
cut into the rock, and by wooden lad- 
ders, and they served for defence as 
well as for abodes. By the remains 
of industrial arts found in the cliff 
structures, their builders are shown 
to have been the ancestors of the 
Pueblo tribes. Models of a series of 
these dwellings have been prepared 
by Mr. William H. Holmes for the 
Museum and one of them is shown in 
the accompanving illustration. 

The series of synoptic exhibits, il- 
lustrating the development of objects 
which man utilizes in his daily avoca- 
tions, are particularly instructive and 
interesting. So, too, are the large col- 
lections of models of vessels, which 
tell the story of the evolution of the 
modern steamship from the primitive 
raft of logs. 

There are some excellent exhibits, 
consisting of objects used in ceremo- 
nial rites, in games, arts and indus- 
trial pursuits, while the oriental races 
and savages or semi-savage peoples 
and their arts and industries, have 
also received careful attention. 

But after ail—after the life-history 
of man, the lower animals, rocks and 
fossils, have been inspected, the vis- 
itor feels impelled to revisit the Hall 
of American History, for he has prob- 
ably already walked through it on 
entering the main door of the Mu- 
seum. Here are the objects which 
appeal most forcibiy to his pride and 
patriotism, stirring his blood and 
quickening his pulse, as he gazes on 
the priceless relics of Washington, 
Grant, Lincoln, Sherman, Hancock, 
Sheridan, Jackson and a host of 
others. 

The Washington relics include such 
articles as the uniform he wore as 
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commander-in-chief, on the occasion 
of resigning his commission at An- 
napolis, his camp chest with its pew- 
ter dishes, cooking utensils,  etc., 
which he used during the Revolution- 
ary War, and many other articles of 
rare and curious interest. 

The famous Grant relics were pre- 
sented to the United States in 1885 by 
Mrs. Julia Dent Grant and William 
H. Vanderbiit. They include the 
sword of Donelson, presented by of- 
ficers of the Army after the fall of its 
iort; the New York sword, voted by 
citizens at the Sanitary Commission 
Fair in 1864; the sword of Chatta- 
nooga, presented by the citizens of 
Galena, Illinois; his Army commis- 


PORCELAIN FROM MT. VERNON 


sions, the resolutions and notes of 
thanks of Congress; a large gold 
medal presented by Congress for his 
signal victories, numerous gifts from 
foreign potentates on the occasion ol 
his famous tour around the world, 
and other equally interesting mecimora- 
bilie@. 

In the same hall are also installed 
mementos of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, the War with Mexico, the War 
of the Rebellron, the War with Spain, 
including weapons, flags and uni- 
jorms, captured at Manila, Porto Rico 
and Cuba. 

There are also special exhibits il- 
lustrating the principal religions of 
the world, and divided into the follow- 
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ing sections: Biblico-Judaic; Chris- 


tian; Assyro-Babylonian; Hittite; 
Greco-Roman, Brahmanistic, and 
Buddhistic. 


This little sketch of a few of the 
most attractive exhibits conveys but 
a very imperfect idea of the scope and 
extent of the National 
Nor could it be otherwise in a lim- 
tied article, for the reader, if he has 


collections. 
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Technology, Graphic Arts, Ceramics. 
Religions, Photography, Music, Med- 
icine and others. 

The Biological exhibits, includ- 
ing the zodlogical and botanical col- 
lections, are grouped under the heads 
of Mammals, Birds, and Birds’ Eggs, 
Mollusks, 

inverte- 


satrachians., 
Marine 


Reptiles and 
Fishes, 
Worms, Comparative An- 


Insects, 
brates, 


d. 
hal 


GENERAL GRANT’S SWORDS, EPAULETS, FIELD-GLASS, ETC. 


not visited the Museum, will readily 
comprehend from the following expla- 
nation and from the figures already 
given, how great is the diversity and 
how large the extent of the depart- 
ments among which the collections 
are divided. Thus, under Anthro- 
pology are embraced Ethnology, His- 
toric and Prehistoric Archeology, 


atomy, and the National Herba 
rium. 

In the Department of Geology the 
collections are arranged under Phys- 
ical and Chemical Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, Vertebrate and _ Invertebrate 
Paleontology, and Paleobotany. 

On account of the lack of space, 


the archzological collections, birds, 
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mollusks, insects, and several other 
important departments are not repre- 
sented at all in the Museum building. 
And, but for the fact that the Smith- 
sonian Institution has allowed the use 
of the greater part of its building for 
Museum purposes, some of the 
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CHILDREN’S ROOM 


groups above-mentioned would not 
have any representation whatever. 
No descriptive account of the Na- 
tional Museum would be complete 
without a reference to the Children’s 
Room, which although located in the 
Smithsonian building, is to all intents 
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and purposes a part of the Museum. 
This attractive exhibit, prepared 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
S. P. Langley, the secretary of the in- 
stitution, is located on the main floor 
of the south The paneled 
walls are painted in several shades of 


tower,r. 


green, and the ceiling is prettily dec- 
orated with trellis and vine, througi: 
which are seen glimpses of sky and 
cloud with here and there a bright 
plumaged bird. ‘The objects exhib- 
ited in this room include cages of liv- 
ing birds and aquaria with fishes. 
The cases, adapted as to height espe- 
cially for the convenience of the little 
ones, are filled with strange and very 
attractive specimens of birds, mam- 
shell-fishes, sponges, 
corals, minerals and fossils. To the 
left on entering are the “largest and 
smallest birds of prey,” represented 
by the great condor of the Andes, the 
bald eagle, and, by way of contrast, 
the tiny sparrow-hawk. A lot of “cu- 
rious birds” come next, making a hu- 
morous display, for there are birds 
with aprons, crowns, armor and veils 
that look as if they were dressed up 
for a fancy ball. Next. come the 
“bright-colored birds,” including the 
parakeet, the rose cockatoo of Aus- 
tralia, the crimson-winged lory, and 
many others. Arranged next in order 
are some of the “common birds of 
Europe” and “familiar birds of the 
United States”: also birds with curi- 
ous nests and eggs, water-birds, a 
lyre-bird, with his magnificent tail and 
many others. Then comes a startling 
little exhibit illustrating the almost 
tnagic power which some animals are 
able to exert, in order to shield them- 
selves from their enemies by imitating 
their surroundings. This instinct is 


mals, imsects, 
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commonly known as_ “protective 
mimicry,’ and the exhibit is labeled 
“How Creatures Hide.” There are 
insects resembling leaves, nests that 
seem to belong to the limbs to which 
they are attached, a tern’s eggs, that 
look tor all the world like pebbles, 
etc., etc.; and yet these little decep- 
tions which nature allows some ot her 
children to practise doubtless result in 
the prolongation of the lives of the 
animals so concealed. 

Then comes a Pretty 
Shells,” and “Strange Insects,” 
“Corals and Sponges,” “Minerals and 
Fossils.” A piece of flexible sand- 
stone, which bends by its own weight, 
is in the last case, and also models of 
the biggest lump of gold in the world 
and of the largest diamond ever cut. 

The Children’s Room is often 
crowded almost to overflowing—and 
not always by children alone 
which attests the excellent 
of the secretary in having brought 
about the installation of this bright 
and unusually entertaining collection. 

A museum whose 
regarded as complete is a dead mu- 
seum; and, judged from this stand- 
point, the National Museum is very 
much alive indeed; nay, it is this fact 
of incompleteness which elicits the 
best work from the Museum staff, 
stimulates the authorities toward 
reaching a higher plane and promotes 
increased effort in the various lines 
of activity. There can be practically 
no end to the work of a national mu- 
seum in a country of such vast re- 
sources as this. In the zodlogical and 
geological departments there will al- 
ways be materials to be acquired and 
studied from hitherto unexplored re- 
gions, fresh collections to cull from 
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them and incorporate what is best 
with those already on hand, incom- 
plete series to be filled out, and old 
material to be replaced with new, 
while in the department devoted to 
man’s operations, there will always be 
new devices to demonstrate, new 
technological industries to exhibit, 
new phases of life, forms of dress and 
occupation to illustrate. 

The phenomenal growth of the Na- 
tional Museum is one of the surest 
proofs of the necessity of its existence 
and of the interest which all loyal 
citizens feel in its welfare. It is now 
the recognized depository for all ob- 
jects of scientific and artistic interest 
which come into the possession of the 
government, and among its functions 
none is of more pressing importance 
than to preserve these treasures and 
to administer them so as to make 
them serve the most useful needs for 
those who desire to examine or study 
them. Its collections have increased 
about twenty-five fold in the last two 
decades, and still, without special ef- 
fort to obtain more, excepting in cer- 
tain directions, there is being received 
vearly a vast quantity of fresh mate- 
rial. Last year the number of speci- 
mens received was nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. This in- 
crease is largely from private and un- 
expected sources. Almost every day 
gifts are received from persons who 
have recently visited the Museum 
and, on returning home, feel impelled 
to send some contribution to theestab- 
lishment where such pleasant and prof- 
itable entertainment was afforded them. 

But the entertainment of the public, 
however proper, and desirable, is not 
the only direction in which the Mu- 
seum is fulfilling its duty. Such an 


institution with its vast scientific ma- 
terials and its facilities for investiga- 
tion, must rapidly become a prom- 
inent centre of intellectual activity, 
the advantages of which, as I have al- 
ready endeavored to show, benefit the 
student in almost every line of scien- 
tific work who cares to seek its aid. 
This may be imparted in any of the 
ways already pointed out, or may be 
sought through correspondence. No 
letter is slighted, and the technical 
knowledge which the Museum statf 
has acquired, is freely given for the 
asking. Not less than eight to ten 
thousand letters of this character are 
answered every year. Specimens un- 
familiar to the owner are sent to the 
Museum for identification, and here 
again the time of the Museum special- 
ists is freely given to the inquiring 
public. Several hundreds of such 
sendings are examined and reported 
on every year. 

The technical publications of the 
Museum are furnished free of charge 
to any one engaged in a study of the 
forms to which they relate, besides be- 
ing sent to a-large number of care- 
fully selected libraries, while the 
more popular series of papers, pub- 
lished for the most part in the Annual 
Reports, are distributed to applicants 
without any restrictions whatever, 
excepting the rather narrow limita- 
tions imposed by the small extent of 
the editions. The publications of the 
Museum are now embraced in nine- 
teen volumes of reports, twenty-five 
volumes of proceedings and fifty-two 
bulletins, besides a special series of 
bulletins in quarto size, a form adopted 
only where, on account of the char- 
acter of the illustrations and for other 
urgent reasons, a page larger than the 
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octavo size has seemed to be espe- 
cially desirable. 

The library of the Museum is an- 
other important factor in its all-round 
usefulness. It now contains about 
17,000 volumes, and 47,000 parts of 
serials, pamphlets, etc., which, thanks 
to the efficient regulations and broad 
poiicy laid down by the librarian, Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, are always ready for use 
at short notice. In these and many 
other ways the Museum is constantly 
demonstrating the influence of its op- 
erations and is showing to the world 
that it is a living and forceful organ- 
ization. 

For nearly two decades it has been 
evident that the present building is 
wholly inadequate for its purposes. 
Valuable collections have been stored 
away, and indeed the strain in carry- 
ing on properly the various opera- 
tions germane to a large museum, due 
in part to insufficient exhibition 
space, and also in presenting a satis- 
factory series of exhibits for the delec- 
tation and education of the public, has 
been so great that the tendency on the 
part of the authorities has been rather 
to discourage further accessions to 
the collections, But notwithstanding 
this, they have now grown to enor- 
mous proportions, and at last after 
many years of waiting a new building 
has been promised by Congress, and 
the long and patient efforts of Secre- 
tary Langley have been crowned with 
It came almost like an elec- 

There had for some time 


success. 
tric flash. 


been a growing hope, it is true, that 
there was ground for encouragement, 
but it was not until late last winter 
when the plans, which the Assistant 
Secretary had labored so long to pre- 
pare, were presented to Congress and 
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the needs of a new building were once 
more fully explained, that the long 
looked-for victory came, and in a de- 
gree which was more than gratifying 
to the Museum and the people at 
large. 

A building, upon the construction 
of which the generous sum of $3,500,- 
coo is to be expended, has now been 
authorized, and by the time the read- 
ers of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
are perusing this number, the ground 
will no doubt have been broken. The 
site chosen is central between Ninth 
and Twelfth Streets, northwest, and 
to the north of the present building. 
The new building will be four hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet long and 
three hundred and forty-five feet 
broad, with a height of four stories. 
It will have an available space of four 


hundred thousand square feet—or 
about double that of the present 
building. Thus the national collec- 


tions will be exhibited over an area 
three times as large as the present ac- 
commodations afford. It is expected 
that the present building will here- 
after be devoted to the industrial arts, 
including the already immense collec- 
tions on hand and many others 
which, it is thought, will be secured 
by the time the new structure is ready 
for occupancy. 

The accompanying picture of the 
proposed new building was prepared 
at a time when it was expected that 
brick would be used in its construc- 
tion. Owing to the liberal increase in 
the amount of money authorized by 
Congress granite will be used instead, 
and certain changes in detail will be 
made, which, however, will not mate- 
rially alter its general appearance, as 
here shown. 


The Mavor of Switchburg 


By Lewis E. MacBrayne 


HEN Horatio Baldwin, 

bachelor and man _ of 

property, was _ elected 

Mayor of Switchburg, 
with a platform but without a party, 
the political prophets declared that 
reform was no longer dead in the 
land, and that the women had become 
an important factor in the politics of 
the city. For the Switchburg Wo- 
men’s Club, under the leadership of 
its energetic young president, Eldora 
Paul, had been responsible for the 
starting of a citizens’ movement that 
had overthrown party “machines” and 
carried the election by a safe majority. 
But when Horatio Baldwin, - stiil 
standing upon his platform, if lacking 
an organized party—had completed the 
tenth month of his administration, 
and the time was drawing near for 
the nominations to be made again—he 
had become, if the partisan press of 
the city was to be believed, the most 
unmanageable chief executive that the 
city had ever seen, and stood no more 
chance of being re-elected than did 
the citizens of escaping their tax 
bills. 

Reform had been a platitude, he 
made it a practice; and, as it hap- 
pened, the city government offered an 
exceptional field for operations. Had 
he rested after removing certain no- 
torious heads of departments, the citi- 
zens would have applauded. But he 
did not stop there. He probed much 
deeper, until, in searching certain 
contracts for lighting, paving, and 
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city supplies, he reached citizens of 
more or less_ respectability, ann 
brought upon his head a storm of op- 
position and abuse that might have 
alarmed a less conservative man. To 
tell the truth, Mr. Baldwin gave no 
indication that he was aware at all of 
what the public was saying concern- 
ing him; he was a law unto himself, 
and in vain did the politicians advise 
him. 

Where his own executive powers 
were not sufficient, he sought the as- 
sistance of the district attorney and 
the grand jury; until Switchburg mis- 
demeanors became a feature of the 
criminal court. With so many 
men of fairly high degree dis- 
graced, and so many men of low 
degree no longer drawing sustenance 
from padded pay rolls, the tide of 
opposition grew until it reached the 
regular party headquarters, and the 
leaders of both parties combined to 
lay the Hon. Horatio Baldwin once 
and forever upon the political shelf. 
They put their heads together to turn 
what is known in politics as a “‘trick”’; 
and it was a good one. By skilful 
masculine manipulation they induced 
the Switchburg Women’s Club, after 
a stormy session, to vote to take no 
further part in the municipal cam- 
paign. Surely now the Mayor was 
without a recognized prop to support 
him against the “fusion” candidate 
promptly nominated, with mock 
pledges of reform, by the two regular 
parties. 


THE MAYOR OF SWITCHBURG 


On a morning in November, just 
after the events cited above, Jack 
Haliday, private secretary to the 
Mayor, sat at his desk in City Hall 
awaiting the arrival of his chief. 
There was a litter of municipal papers 
before him, and his eyes were fixed 
upon a book of stenographic notes, 
both lengthy and perplexing. Mr. 
Haliday had previously studied poli- 
tics as a sociologist; now he was ob- 
serving its practical workings at close 
range, and the nearness wearied him. 
The door leading to the waiting-room 
was opened and let in a sound of 
angry voices. 

“Well?” asked Haliday sternly, as 
the head of the city messenger ap- 
peared. 

“Mr. O’Toole wants to see the 
Mayor at once,” said the messenger. 
He was a survival of the old régime, 
too inoffensive to be removed. 

“Don’t call him Mister O’Toole,’ 
said the secretary in emphatic retort. 


“No man who is such a disturber of 


the public peace has a right to the 
title. Tell O’Toole that he can’t see 
the Mayor. You tell him that.” 

The messenger withdrew to the 
stormy waiting-room, and the secre- 
tary resumed the reading of his short- 
hand notes. He was thus engaged 
when Horatio Baldwin entered by the 
side door, and proceeded to the closet 
where he hung his tall hat and frock 
coat. If the fact is of interest to vou, 
he was 40 years old and good looking; 
yes, quite good looking. 

The secretary arose from his chair. 
“Good morning, Mr. Mavor”, he said. 
It was a mark of respect that he inva- 
riably paid. 

“Good morning, Mr. Haliday. Any- 
thing of great importance?” This, 
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in turn, his regular saluta- 
tion. 

“Not particularly, your honor,” re- 
sponded the secretary, with half an 
eye upon his notes. “That evidence 
in the assessors’ hearing looks bad, 
particularly bad, sir. In fact, it seems 
to me that it’s another case for the 
grand jury.” 

“Very well, then. 
called today?” 

“No, sir. The waiting-room is 
filled principally with that man 
O'Toole and his friends.” 

The Mayor smiled. “O’Toole has 
a place in politics, Mr. Haliday,” he 
said; “but perhaps the place should 
be abolished.” O’Toole was a whip 
politician and a thorn in the flesh. 

The door of the waiting-room 
opened again, but the angry voices 
were hushed for the time. “Miss 
Paul, your honor,” announced the 
messenger. 

“Certainly, show her in,” said the 
Mayor. “Mr. Haliday, drop in to the 
solicitor’s office and show that asses- 
sors’ testimony to him.” 

Then Eldora Paul swept into the 
room; Eldora la Superba they had 
called her back in the old days at 
Smith College, though that was but 
eight years ago; Eldora the Leader, 
also destined for high places, as they 
were seen, as in a vision, through col- 
lege eyes. Eight years! What brides 
may be led to the altar in that time, 
what ambitions may be laid aside. 
Oh Eldora, if only the class of which 
you were the guiding spirit could 
look up from its household and peda- 
gogic duties for a moment now to see 
you carry your head with the old 
spirit as you tread the well-worn car- 
pet in the Mayor's office, a black-eyed 
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and red-lipped exponent of the 
Woman in Politics! 

“Three whole days,” said Horatio 
Baldwin, offering her a_ leather- 
bound chair. “You know, Eldora, 
that three whole days is a very long 
time.”’ 

But Miss Paul quite overlooked the 
personal tone in his voice. “I have 
come to see you about the Women’s 
Club. Of course you read of it in 
the newspapers. It is outrageous, ! 
can hardly discuss it yet.” There 
was an angry flush in her face. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the Mayor 
quietly. “You mustn’t take that to 
heart, though. Woman's place— 
woman's place is in the home. When 
it comes to the individual, she does 
as her husband wishes; unless, per- 
haps, he may carry out her desires. 
It’s an interesting problem, you see, 
one that you and I are hardly quali- 
fier, as yet, to pass upon. The blame 
in this case is not upon the women, 
but upon the men.” 

But she was not there to be com- 
forted, or to have the offence of the 
women whom she had tried to lead 
condoned. “It is wrong,’ she said; 
“wrong in theory and in practice. 
They have stood for honesty in poli- 
tics and now they are without hon- 
esty of purpose. They have pre- 
tended that they were enlightened 
women, and now they allow them- 
selves to be pulled, like puppets, by 
the wires of shameless manipulation.” 
Miss Paul, like Mr. Haliday, was get- 
ting very close to politics, and there 
was a suspicion of moisture about 
her fine eyes. 

Horatio Baldwin turned about to 
his desk and gathered several sheets 
of typewritten paper into his hands; 


an indication that he was about te 
change the subject. “There are one 
or two matters of business for us to 
consider,” he said in a brisk, practica! 
voice. “I find that the assessors 
have been padding the voting lists, 
and have clearly committed a crim- 
inal offence. Do you wish the mat- 
ter placed in the hands of the district 
attorney ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

“Very well. Then there is_ the 
matter—” 

The telephone on his desk gave a 
sharp ring. Hello,’’ he said pick- 
ing up the receiver. ‘The Mayor? 
Yes, the Mavor is here.” 

He made a dumb pretence of offer- 
ing her the telephone, but took the 
message. When he had finished, she 
turned on him with trouble in her 
eves. 

“You mean that I am the real 
mayor,’ she said. “That is what you 
really mean.” 

“No offence intended,” he hastened 
to reply with mock apology. 

“And you believe that because you 
have allowed me to have my own 
silly way,” she continued, ‘and have 
done as I wished you to do in all 
things, you are now without a party 
or hope of a renomination. Very 
well, if I have spoiled your chances I 
will make them good again.” 

She brought one small gloved fist 
down on the corner of his oak desk 
furiously ; though at the moment she 
had not the slightest idea of how she 
was going to improve his chances, 
even remotely. But Horatio Baldwin 
thought her, at that moment, thie 
handsomest woman that he had ever 
seen. 


“It was I who dragged you into 
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this,” she said, before he could stem 
the tide of her remarks. “I thought, 
in my pride, that if a woman had a 
chance in politics she could reform a 
city, really reform it. You lent vour- 
self to it, and I was too blind to sce 
what the consequences might be for 
you. You've earned another term; 
you must have it. They can't pre- 
vent you from running on nomination 
papers, and something must happen to 
arouse the public before election day.’’ 

He smiled but shook his head. 
“To tell you the truth, I have had 
quite enough of politics for the time 
being,” he said. “I only went into 
this for you.” 

“Then can you not remain in it for 
the same reason?” she asked impetu- 
ously, quite careless of the conse- 
quences. 

“Ves, for the same reason,” he re- 
plied quickly. “Only with this con- 
dition, that the woman for whom I 
do it must promise to become my 
wife.” 

She arose from her chair, startled, 
this fine Eldora, who believed that it 
was for politics alone that she cared. 
“Do you mean that you have been 
helping me all along for—for this?” 
she stammered. 

“What a marvellous faith in man- 
kind!’ was all that he could say in 
reply; but he wondered whether, in 
all the country there was a mayor, not 
in love, who would have allowed a 
woman to dictate the rule of a city as 
he had done. 

Then suddenly she burst into tears, 
this superb Eldora, who had preached 
at college that marriage was a bond- 
age, and had tried to practice in thie 
world a creed of fellowship with men; 
and Horatie Baldwin took her in his 


arms and comforted her. “For so will 
it be to the end of time. 

“But I won’t marry you unless you 
are elected Mayor again,” she said at 
length. The old spirit was not all 
gone out of her by any means. 

“Then I will run on nomination 
papers and win the election,” he said. 
And the simple faith in himself shown 
in saying this was destined to work a 
political miracle; though at the mo- 
ment the effect seemed no more far- 
reaching than the upsetting of a Jap- 
anese screen that stood between his 
desk and the door of the reception 
room, and the disclosing of O'Toole, 
whip politician, behind it. 

Haliday, reéntering the room by 
the side door at this opportune mo- 
ment, was startled at the tableaux; 
the Mayor, with one arm about the 
president of the Women’s Club, and 
©’Toole, with his back to the door, 
his red face turned defiantly to the 
surprised couple, and from them to 
the inoffensive screen upon the floor. 

“Mr. O'Toole came in unannounced 
and upset the screen,” said the May- 
or. “You will kindly show him 
out, Mr. Haliday.” 

‘The introosion was unintentional,” 
muttered the politician, “but owing 
to the pecoolyor circumstances, I will 
agree to keep silent upon certain 
terms and considerations.” 

“Mr. Haliday, throw that man 
out,” thundered the Mayor; and the 
politician retreated hastily. 

At party headquarters that night, 
Mr. O’Toole announced to the faith- 
ful that he held the trump card of the 
campaign up his sleeve. It had been 
announced in the public press during 
the afternoon that Mayor Baldwir 
would run on nomination papers, and 
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would conduct a vigorous campaign. 
“It’s not enough to beat that man,” 
declared the leader. “For poorsonal 
reasons, important only to myself, he 
must be buried. Do you hear that? 
He don’t want to be Mayor; he wants 
to marry a girl. You keep your eye 
on the papers in the morning. I've 
tipped ’em off.” 

And they did; not only they, but 
others. By noon it was all over the 
streets. By night it was the one 
theme of conversation throughout the 
city. Baldwin had proposed to the 
president of the Women’s Club, and 
his acceptance depended upon his re- 
election. 

‘Now that man’s career is dead,” 
announced Mr. triumph- 
antly. But it was not. 

Horatio Baldwin's campaign be- 
came the personal affair of every 
woman in Switchburg. In vain the 
politicians ridiculed it, and offered 
new pledges of reform. The tide 
turned unmistakably to the man with- 
out a party; ministers preached in 
favor of his election, lawyers argue:| 
for him, and even the Women’s Clu 
—in the absence of the president—- 
passed a new set of resolutions. 
Business men made predictions and 
club men laid wagers; and_ finally 
came the day of election. 


The Mayor closed the roll-top of his 
desk at City Hall with a snap late in 
the afternoon. “I am going over to 
call on Miss Paul this evening, Mr. 
Haliday,” he said to the secretary. 
“I want you to telephone me when 
the result of the election is known; 
not before, you understand,” 


So when the evening came, and 
thousands of people blocked the 
streets in front of the newspaper of- 
fices; when politicians figured pre- 
cinct returns with anxious pencils, 
and office seekers eagerly waited to 
learn where they must curry favor; 
or, to become personal, while Mr. 
©’Toole sat with his feet upon a tab!« 
at party headquarters, enveloped by 
smoke and surrounded by his satel- 
lites, Horatio Baldwin sat before an 
open fire in the home of Eldora Paul 
—discussing his chances of election? 
No; reading aloud a Scotch story by 
Barrie. 

The telephone in the reception hail 
rang; three sharp calls, repeated. 
Miss Paul started nervously; Mr. 
Baldwin continued his reading; the 
maid passed through the 
dining-room and answered the 
call. 

“If you please, ma’m, Mr. Bald- 
win is wanted.” 

Then Mr. Baldwin ceased reading, 
and reached the telephone in five long 
strides. 

“Haliday? Yes, all right; go 
ahead. Keep out, Central. Go ahead, 
Haliday.” 

The reception hall became very 
quiet ; so quiet, that Eldora Paul, who 
had entered it softly, could hear the 
vibrant voice of the secretary as dis- 
tinctly as though she held the re- 
ceiver : 

“The Eagle has just put out this 
board: ‘Eldora Paul elected mayor of 
Switchburg by large majority.” Con- 
gratu—” 

But Horatio Baldwin dropped the 
receiver at this point. 
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Some Side-Lights of the Clergyman’s 
Profession 


By “Graham 


Epitor s Notre:—The following article will undoubtedly attract much attention, for the 
genuine ring of its descriptions shows that its author knows clearly the life of which he 


writes. It is reasonable that he should prefer to use a pseudonym not because of the 


criticism which some of his strictures may provoke, but because of local reasons. 


F the three leading pro- 

fessions of modern times, 

the Law, Medicine and the 

Ministry, the latter is prob- 
ably the least known, in its nature 
and details, by the world in general. 
The full glare of publicity that falls 
upon the clergyman and his calling 
as he plies his profession does not re- 
veal much of its real nature or give a 
true and just view of it. 

It is a quite common impression in 
the world at large that the minister's 
vocation is a sinecure; that he is a 
stranger to real work and has an easy 
time of it generally, with little to try 
his spirit and disturb his peace. His 
duty is thought to be to “preach the 
Gospel” (whatever that may mean 
as commonly used); to visit the ami- 
able ladies of his society, attend pink 
teas, look pleasant at all times (except 
at funerals); to read the choice fic- 
tion, be attentive and agreeable to his 
influential parishoners, live in a house 
provided by the church and free of 
rent; and to enjoy the delights of a 
land that flows with milk and honey. 

However, it is certain that the 
glamour of the public and popular 
view of the minister’s life and 
calling is beginning to fade. This is 


evidenced by the fact that, despite 
free tuition, aid funds, and other 
cheapening inducements offered to 
theological students, the aspirants for 
the clerical profession are falling off 
in numbers, and the best blood and 
brain and training in the rising gen- 
eration is turning to other pursuits. 

That the profession of the minis- 
trv, except in a comparatively few in- 
stances, is a financial sacrifice is well 
known, a commonly accepted fact. 
The average clergyman of the coun- 
try towns and smaller cities has to 
live on a scale of plainness and self- 
denial no other class of men of equal 
training, ability and tastes would ac- 
cept if it were possible for them to 
raise it by entering some other occu- 
pation. It is a safe and conservative 
statement that the majority of clergy- 
men could increase their income from 
a third to a half, without increasing 
their living expenses, in half a hun- 
dred other vocations they might enter. 
And moreover, the small salary the 
average clergyman draws does not 
come in regular and full payments 
monthly, not always in quarterly ones 
even, and never in weekly wages, as 
do the salaries of most other em- 
ployees, but is often, if not chiefly, 
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paid in driblets and when the hard- 
pressed “parson” feels: obliged to go 
and ask for it. It is quite within the 
hounds of sober truth to say that the 
negligent, unbusinesslike, and often 
unethical dealings of churches with 
their ministers in the matter of salaries 
would be condemned by every secular 
concern of any character and standing. 
Yet in religious institutions the good 
people think it is all right or think 
nothing at all about it. 

And in addition to a meagre salary, 
paid in a hap-hazard, dribbling fash- 
ion, the clerical profession is the one 
calling in the world in which it is con- 
sidered ignoble for a man to gain a 
competence or even get enough ahead 
to square himself with old age or mis- 
fortune, and furnish his home and ed- 
ucate his children as he would like to 
do. The minister that seeks for a 
larger salary and to accumulate a 
property, even of very moderate di- 
mensions, for his present uses or fu- 
ture enjoyment, is considered worldly 
and lacking in Christian spirit, and 
this, in the face of the fact that pul- 
pits for ministers above the age of 
fifty or sixty years are difficult to ob- 
tain, and no provision is made by the 
employers he serves for his suste- 
nance when he is no longer wanted in 
the ranks of his calling. 

The result is that the majority of 
ministers serve the churches at a bare 
living salary until the age of three 
score or less, and then are without em- 
ployment and without means, have no 
pulpit and no income, and must fin- 
ish out their days at such other work 
and at such pay as they can secure. 
Of course there are striking and brill- 
iant exceptions to this condition, but 
it accurately represents the principle 


involved, and, to a large extent, the 
actual fact. 

And just here is suggested a phase 
of the profession that is unique and 
characteristic. It is the premium put 
hy the churches upon youth and im- 
maturity in their ministers. This 
fact, so pronounced in the ministry, 
is characteristic of only one other vo- 
cation of modern times. Strange as 
the alliance may seem the stage and 
pulpit are kindred in this respect. The 
church and the theatre are the two, 
and the only two, institutions of so- 
cicty that seek for youth and imma- 
turity in its foremost servants in pref- 
erence to age and experience. — In all 
other callings, long years of service, 
large experience, matured faculties, 
and ripened wisdom are in demand 
for the highest positions. In the 
theatrical and clerical professon just 
the opposite is true. 

There is a second feature of the 
calling that is not commonly consid- 
ered by the public which is not per- 
fectly delightful and which has a 
distinctly ethical quality. It is the 
indifference and neglect of congrega- 
tions and church members in the mat- 
ter of attending the services of the 
church, which the minister is chiefly 
engaged to conduct and principally 
works to make helpful and enjoyable, 
to all, not a few. Many churches or 
congregations which pay satisfactory 
salaries and do it promptly enough are 
rather shabby in their treatment of 
their minister in this particular. And 
this is the one that comes the closest 
to his heart, his sense of fairness, and 
of success in his calling. 

With an honest minister, religion, 
his preaching, the services of the 
church, and all his endeavors for the 
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good life in others (equally with him- 
seli), are primary things, the things 
to which he is devoting his life, and 
when a church or congregation votes 
to settle him as their minister he is 
led to suppose that with all those who 
take part in such proceedings these 
things are of primary importance also; 
at least, that they are things in which 
they are vitally interested. But it 
turns out, in many instances, that 
preaching, religion, as exercised and 
manifested in church attendance and 
participation in the services of the 
church, is altogether a secondary con- 
sideration, or of no consideration at 
all. 

[It is quite true that the majority of 
people neglect their religion, the in- 
terests and services of the church, the 
most readily of any and upon the 
slightest pretext. No man ever neglects 
his business or pleasure or social duties 
for such trivial reasons as almost hab- 
itually keep him from church. As a 
matter of fact church attendance is 
chiefly a matter of convenience rather 
than of principic, and the moral sup- 
port of the minister by personal at- 
tendance upon his preaching and 
religious services a fact of no thought 
or consequence with a large number 
of the laity. 

This strikes the minister as rather 
shabby if not unjust treatment and 
makes his work discouraging, his en- 
thusiasm not of the finest and his life 
not always the pleasantest. It puts 
him in the position of the skilled la- 
borer who is engaged to do a fine 
piece of work of great importance by 
an employer who takes no personal 
interest in him or it, and never comes 
round to see how it is being done and 
to encourage the workman, but sim- 


ply sends in a check when the work 
is finished. Or it is as though a good 
housewife is to give a dinner to a 
company of friends of the family, and 
they all accept the invitation and ex- 
press approval, and then, with great 
enthusiasm and pleasure the mistress 
of the home begins her preparations; 
all her skill and training as a house- 
keeper is brought into play; the best 
linen is gotten out; the choice china 
put into service; the silver freshly 
polished; for a week mistress and 
servant plan and work for the occa- 
sion and all is ready at the appointed 
hour, and then only a paltry few of 
those for whom all this was done are 
present to gladden the hostess’s heart 
and enjoy the results of her labor. 
We can all imagine a person’s feelings 
in either of these instances and we 
would not envy such an one his pleas- 
ure. 

Yet this is practically the experi- 
ence that comes to a minister a good 
portion of the time. People bring 
him gifts and lavish social attention 
upon him, tell him how much they 
like him and how finely he does, but 
the things he craves most, the things 
that are life and heart and joy to him, 
they do not give,—their faithful pres- 
ence at the services of the church 
when he comes before them to give 
the fruits of his toil, the glow of his 
thought, and the warmth of his heart. 
The real minister hungers and thirsts 
for the presence of those for whom he 
works when he speaks; his spirit 
starves and his heart grows cold when 
this is denied him. 

And here is suggested a_ further 
fact that does not add to the pure de- 
light of the calling. It is, what shall the 
minister preach? Every true preacher 
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has a message and will be honest and 
deliver it fearlessly. But no mes- 
sage can possibly please or satisfy all 
the people of any church and congre- 
gation, and the faithful proclaiming 
of it brings painful consequences. 
The elderly ladies want to hear from 
the “sacred desk,” as they style it, the 
rhapsodies of devotion, piety and 
faith, the sentiment of poetry, the 
beauties of rhetoric, a sort of vague, 
glowing, emotional, other-world 
preaching. The men who are in the 
thick of the fight with the world want 
virility and like to hear good sense 
and able thinking applied to the prin- 
ciples and problems of life. Between 
these there are all shades of taste. 
Some want silver-tongued oratory, 
others novelty and popular up-to- 
dateness; a few want the real Gos- 
pel, soberly spoken, while still others 
want, as a Methodist layman re- 
marked to the writer, “slop fired at 
them out of a Maxim gun.” 

To the true minister this fact is a 
real difficulty, for he wants to preach 
truth and righteousness, faith and 
love. and would like to help all and 
offend none, wants to inspire and 
draw all toward a higher life. Put 
this he finds impossible, and he has 
either té6 compromise with himself 
and the high truths of Christianity, or 
make enemies of the social, political 
and business leaders in his church, 
whose methods are ignoble and their 
practices unrighteous, but whose 
power is great, or forfeit his pulpit 
and endanger the bread and butter 
of his family. 

A noted preacher has said, “A muz- 
zled pulpit is a coward’s castle,” and 
it would not be just or truthful to 1m- 
ply that the clergy as a whole were 


actually occupying such a_ position. 
Yet it is true that the average minis- 
ter, owing to his meagre income and 
inability to secure positions in other 
callings and succeed in them, is to a 
greater or less degree muzzled in his 
preaching; he must be tactful, poli- 
tic and subservient to the extent of 
limiting his freedom of utterance ; 
the only alternative being the loss 
of his place and the jeopardizing 
of his family’s comfort and suste- 
nance. 

As an instance of this take the 
recent bribery exposures in Rhode 
Island, when it was shown by the at- 
tempts at reform, and stated on the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese, 
that the clergy could not preach 
against vote buying, so general was 
the practice in the churches, without 
being discharged from their pulpits 
and left -in poverty. So they took 
refuge in the text of Paul's ‘This 
one thing I do,” and applied them- 
selves strictly and _ diligently to 
preaching what is called “the gospel,” 
an altogether spineless and harmless 
proceeding. 

Allied to this not wholly radiant 
phase of the calling is that of the au- 
tocratic one-man rule which obtains 
in many churches. It is a common 
notion and one much exploited now- 
adays that organized Christianity is 
a democracy, but the fact is many of 
the churches are an autocracy. Not 
infrequently one man practically owns 
the church property, and literally owns 
the people and the minister, and rules 
as an absolute sovereign all its affairs. 
The following is a case in point : 

A young minister had served a cer- 
tain rather small church faithfully 
and acceptably for a _ considerable 
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period, and was thinking of bettering 
his condition and working a larger 
field. To this end he was occasion- 
aily preaching in other pulpits, al- 
ways supplying his own. One Sun- 
(lay it was rumored among the con- 
eregation that he was to preach as a 
candidate in aé_ neighboring city 
church the following Sunday, and at 
the close of the service that morning 
the chairman of the committee asked 
him if he were going to preach in 
——- the next Sabbath, and on being 
told he was, replied that he must have 
his resignation ready the Monday 
morning after, as he would have to 
leave them if he preached elsewhere 
again. The other six of the commit- 
tee came to the pastor later and ex- 
pressed their regret over the matter, 
but said that if Mr. —— said he must 
eo, they could do nothing about it. 
So the minister resigned, and at last 
account was still without a church, 
not owing to scant ability but scar- 
city of opportunity. 

Another phase of the profession 
not commonly realized, and which is 
not altogether pleasant, is the lack of 
personal freedom which the clergy- 
man’s office and his small stipend for 
service entails. It means in some 
cases the stifling of his intellect or 
the smothering of his convictions, and 
in others the limiting of his enjoy- 
ment of certain things of the more 
cultured life, and the denial of their 
benefit to him because he has not the 
money to pay for them. With tastes 
for the higher things of culture and 
refinement and the power to appreciate 
them, and also to use them, the minis- 
ter is often prohibited from enjoying 
them because he is in a condition of 
pecuniary slavery. 


Money with a minister means free- 
dom as truly as it does with all other 
men, freedom to go and see and learn 
things of value and great pleasure 
to him. But this freedom the ma- 
jority of clergymen do not have. 
they are the slaves of a financial 
economy which renders their lives 
narrow and disappointing, in the 
range of broad culture and the per- 
sonal gratincation of high desires 
and tastes. The charge that clergy- 
men are all notoriously bad financiers 
does not account for this condition, 
for very many of them manage their 
small incomes and expenditures with 
an astuteness that matches that of the 
ereat captains of finance. With 
many a clergyman, from the way he 
is able to furnish his home to the pur- 
chase of a valuable book, the going 
to a rare lecture or concert, or at- 
tending a great convention, is one con- 
tinuous process of denial and humuli- 
ation, sweetened only with the ex- 
alted thought that, though denied 
many things, he is faithfully striving 
to do the Master’s work and is a con- 
secrated witness to the _ noblest 
things of life. 

Nor is this the only lack of free- 
dom the profession carries with it. 
The minister's habits and conduct, 
and his social, religious and political 
heliefs or opinions are all required to 
conform to conventional standards. 
If he becomes original, independent 
and a reformer he is condemned by 
his employers and driven forth as un- 
worthy of his position. The habits 
and beliefs that are considered well 
enough for others are not deemed 
expedient or right for him. The 
moment he begins to exercise per- 
sonal freedom in the matters of re- 
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ligion, politics and society he finds 
restraint put upon him and comes to 
orief. 

For example. a minister was 
turned down by his church for voting 
for Mr. Bryan. Another was forced 
to resign because he believed in So- 
cialism as a form of government; an- 
other to withdraw from his pulpit be- 
cause his views on the Bible and the 
Communion did not exactly coincide 
with those held by the church; while 
others are maligned because they 
smoke and attend the theatre and ad- 
vocate freedom and self-control in- 
stead of prohibition in the matter of 
temperance, and are persecuted for 
speaking their mind and telling the 
truth about churches and the life of 
church people. 

In the large sense the growing, sin- 
cere, and honest minister does not 
have freedom, is not free to act out 
himself, realize his desires, and speak 
his conviction as men of the other 
professions are. He must conform 
theologically, politically and socially 
to the conventional standards of the 
churches, forfeiting his freedom if 
he does not happen naturally to con- 
form to such standards. 

The man of Nazareth is perhaps the 
only minister in the real sense who 
was free, and he had no church. 

Still another feature of the clerical 
profession which is not revealed to 
the outside world is the pettiness,—the 
littlenesses of life, of which the minis- 
ter is the victim, and the consequent 
view he gets of the smaller and 
meaner things of human nature, as in 
other instances he obtains glimpses of 
the finer and nobler qualities of it. 
Upon the members of no other pro- 
fession is there bestowed so much 


scrutiny, Cheap comment, and petty 
criticism as upon the active clergy- 
man. The men and women of no 
other profession are made the re- 
ceivers of so many privacies, burdens, 
complaints and personal troubles and 
affairs from all sorts and conditions 
of people as the minister. 

hut if he takes sides he is in 
trouble, makes enemies, and begins a 
disruption in his church. He must 
he all things to all men and carry 
round with him the wearisome and 
unpleasant burden of people's feel- 
ings toward each other. He  sces 
society, church, life, human nature, 
the opinions and feelings of people 
toward each other as no other person 
sees it—at least in a greater degree 
than any other person sees it.. As a 
result he comes to realize how much 
of professed religion and the graces 
of Christian fraternity and aftection 
and courtesy are superficial, artificial, 
and mere varnish or veneer, while 
his work becomes more a manage- 
ment and manipulation of forms and 
ceremonies than an inspiration and 
help to a better life. 

Of course there is another side to 
this, but this is one side, and it is the » 
side the world does not see or know. 
Not even the people themselves see 
each other as the minister sees them 
all, and the kind of spirit they mani- 
fest, the kind of life they live. 

This in itself is not a pleasant fea- 
ture of the calling, and when there is 
added the incessant watchfulness and 
petty criticism that is forever visited 
upon him, the minister's position is 
far from a lovely dream, far from 
what it seems to the onlooking pub- 
lic. The clergyman and his family 
is the perennial subject of discussion 
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at the church whist clubs, aid society 
meetings and other small gatherings 
of his church people, and often, of the 
community. From the crown of his 
head to the sole of his shoes he is 
the subject of comment, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, and is the 
reservoir into which people pour un- 
ceasingly their private opinions and 
troubles, their likes and dislikes of 
their fellows, and other things in 
general. No other profession is so 
complicated, delicate and precarious. 
[In no other calling is the injunction, 
‘Be ve wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves,” so completely applicable 
and essential. 

There is yet one more delusion of 
the calling which the world holds. 
It is in the matter of what is called 
pastoral visiting. This has the ap- 
pearance to the public of being an 
easy and delightful pastime, whereas, 
to an earnest, practical and virile 
minister it is a hard task, and one that 
often seems perfunctory and puerile. 
It seems to him often, and.in reality 
doubtless often is, a sort of fiddling 
away his time and talents instead of 
being vital and valuable work. It is 
true that much good comes from pas- 
toral visiting, and that it is pleasant, 
in some instances, but much of it, in 
the average parish, is aimless and 
vapid, a mere form on the part of the 
ones visited and a corresponding trial 
to the one visiting. Yet it is the one 
thing in the minister's profession 
which, if neglected, is first to cause 
trouble. 

In addition to all these there is the 
parsonage habit and the candidating 
system which are characteristic of the 
profession, each of which has its un- 
pleasant features not recognized by 


the world. The having of a house 
provided free of rent seems to the 
outsider like an unmixed blessing, 
but it is not. It takes away a man’s 
independence and liberty in the mat- 
ter of his residence, giving him no 
opportunity to have one of his own 
such as he would like, making him 
seem like a creature dependent upon 
society for his home. And more- 
over, the amount deducted from the 
minister's salary where there is a par- 
sonage is often more than enough to 
provide himself with a home more 
suitable to his needs and_ tastes. 
lurthermore, the average parsonage 
is not kept in repair, made handy, 
neat and comfortable, as are most 
other dwellings, because the interest 
of the church in it is indifferent or its 
management neglectful, or the church 
without funds for the purpose. 

Of the candidating system it need 
only be said that it is the most unsat- 
isfactory as well as the most trying 
experience to the members of the 
calling, sub:ecting them to the most 
trivial, technical and personal critical 
judgment, and often deciding their 
fate upon the merest superficial cir- 
cumstance. Every minister who has 
had this experience will appreciate 
the utterance of Mr. Spurgeon on 
this point. The qualifications speci- 
fied by a certain church for its minis- 
ter were such that Mr. Spurgeon 
recommended the corresponding dea- 
con to take a large sheet of brown 
paper and cut out a minister of the 
size and shape desired. In another 
instance the salary offered by a 
church was so very small that Mr. 
Spurgeon wrote to the trustees: 
“The only individual 1 know who 
could exist on such a stipend is the 
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Angel Gabriel. He would need 
neither cash nor clothes; and he 
would come down from heaven every 
Sunday morning, and go back at 
night. So I advise you to invite 
him.” 

These are glimpses of the profes- 
sion behind the scenes, revealing 
some of its phases which the public, 
looking upon the front of the stage, 
does not see and does not know. 
The clerical profession is in its nature 
and aim among the noblest that 
men follow, and one of the high- 
est in its opportunities. There are 
some features of it that are al- 
most beautiful and blessed, and it 
carries with it some of the highest 
rewards and the deepest satisfaction 
of service which men can know; but 
that it is a calling free from its trials, 
unpleasant features, ethical defects, 
moral problems, and travail of mind 
and body, is far from true. 

To the sleek and well-fed and so- 
cially popular and petted priests and 
bishops and Doctors of Divinity who 
preach creed more than _ practical 
righteousness, and divorce religion 
from life, it may be a calling of un- 
mixed satisfaction and unequalled de- 
light, but to the plain, intensely hu- 
man, and consecrated minister of the 
real gospel in this age it is a calling 
and a work that carries with it 
trials of spirit and privations of 
body; that reveals some unlovely as- 
pects of humanity, and yields many 
painful and humiliating experiences. 

On the whole, it is a profession 
over which a man may well ponder 
before entering it and make up his 
mind that the glamour which sur- 


rounds it in the public mind is a 
delusion, and hides much of the plain 
and prosaic reality. of the calling. 
There is probably no other profession 
that is so theoretically honored and so 
practically ignored as the clerical, no 
other class of men that are so highly 
regarded to their face and in their pul- 
pit and so little regarded behind their 
back and in the affairs of life as the 
ministers, or more truly, perhaps, the 
clergymen of the Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

Once the local minister was the 
oracle, the authority, the leader in his 
community in the intellectual, educa- 
tional and civic as well as religious 
affairs, but at the present time, out- 
side of his strictly professional field 
and work he occupies but a small 
place in the community-life, the press, 
political leaders, the increase of tech- 
nical and general education and the 
commercial interests and materialis- 
tic spirit of the age having gradually 
crowded the church from its original 
vantage ground and the minister out 
of his prominent place in society. 

The clerical profession to-day as 
ever touches some of the deepest, 
tenderest, and most vital and respon- 
sive chords of human life, but for the 
man who would be practical, virile 
and progressive—a real minister, not 
a mere clergyman—the vocation, his 
ministry, is epitomized in the state- 
ment of the writer of The Book of 
Wisdom: “ My son, if thou come to 
serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for 
trials.” For he will feel the pinch of 
life, find evil sadly mixed with good, 
and always delicate and difficult ser- 
vice waiting at his hand. 
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Madame Blauvelt’s American Tour 


REAT interest will attach 
to Madame Lillian Blau- 
velt’s American concert 


tour, which will begin the 
twentieth of this month. Since the 
first of October she has been singing 
in Great Britain, where last spring 
she made her London operatic début 
as Marguerite in “Faust,” at the 
Royal Covent Garden. 

Madame Blauvelt was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 16, 1873. 
She comes of good family, her 
parents being of ancient Welsh and 
Dutch stock respectively, and trac- 
ing their ancestry to the very 
first settlers of Manhattan Island. 
It is perhaps to this interesting 
and unusual race combination that 
the singer owes. her peculiarly 
fascinating and magnetic personal- 
ity. 

Madame Blauvelt’s musical abil- 
ity showed itself early. Until her 
fifteenth year she devoted herself 
exclusively to the violin, acquiring 
quite a reputation as a child per- 
former ; then, finding that she had a 
voice of remarkable quality, she 
turned her attention to singing. 
She commenced her vocal education 


under M. Jacques Bouhy in New 
York, and when he returned to 
Paris she followed him to complete 
her training there. 

From the very first, she has met 
with great success on the Continent 
and in England, her operatic perform- 
ances at the Theatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels being, especially note- 
worthy as having elicited enthusi- 
astic comment. She has sung with 
all the leading musical societies of 
Europe, and under the direction of 
such famous conductors as Nikisch, 
Richter, Weingartner and Lamou- 
reux, and has won distinguished rec- 
ognition from Queen Margherita of 
Italy and from Queen Victoria. She 
has also received the Decoration of 
the Order of St. Cecilia, conferred by 
the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, the 
oldest musical society in the world, 
founded in 1585. Only eight people 
in the history of the academy have 
been awarded this decoration, and of 
these Madame Blauvelt is the only 
English-speaking person and_ the 
only woman. 

In February, 1899, Madame Blau- 
velt was married to William F. Pen- 
dleton, an American. 
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MME. BLAUVELT AS “JULIETTE” 
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VICTOR MAPES 


A Young American Playwright 


Victor Mapes, the author of the 
successful play, “Captain Barring- 
ton,” in which Charles Richman 


made his stellar début, is only 
thirty-three years old, yet he has 
had an interesting and unusual 
career. He was born in New 
York City, of old and distinguished 
ancestry, and is a nephew of Mrs. 


Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of the 
St. Nicholas Magazine. He was grad- 
uated from Columbia University in 
1891, after which he spent a year as 
reporter on the New York Sun. But 
being ambitious to become a play- 
wright, he went to Paris as the best 
place to study the methods of the mas- 
ter hands at play writing and play pro- 
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ducing. He has the distinction of 
being the only American who ever 
wrote a play in the French language 
and had it produced at a French 
theatre in Paris. This was a three- 
act modern comedy-drama called “La 
Comtesse de Lisne.” Returning to 
New York, Mr. Mapes became stage- 
manager at the Lyceum Theatre, 
which position he held for a_ year. 
He has written several plays which 
have been successfully produced in 
America, the most important, perhaps, 
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being “Don Cesar’s Return,” which 
was produced by James K. Hackett 
in 1901. Mr. Mapes has also acted 
as dramatic critic of the New York 
Sun, signing his criticisms with 
the pen name of “Sidney Sharp,” 
and has written articles and short 
stories for various magazines. He 
is now resident manager of the 
new Globe Theatre in _ Boston, 
where his play, “Captain Barring- 
ton,’ has filled a protracted en- 
gagement. 
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